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New Approach to Nutrition TRAINING 


Here is a teacher who is on the 
right track in helping her class meet 
the problem of better nutrition. The 
clever 7-car cardboard cut-out train 
represents the Basic 7 Food Groups 

translating the children’s daily 
diet needs into an engrossing play 
experience. As they dramatize their 
food problems in an entertaining 
manner, the children are learning 


better eating habits. 

Nutrition projects like these are 
typical in the many hundreds of 
elementary schools where nutrition 
is being emphasized. Through Gen- 
eral Mills ‘‘Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Education,”’ 
participating teachers are receiving 
materials, ideas and individual guid- 
ance to help them plan nutrition 
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study to fit their own curriculum. 

How do you intend to meet the 
pressing need for raising diet stand- 
ards among your group? What plans 
have you made for nutrition training 
this year? If you would like to 
survey your class—to determine 
what they know about foods and 
where their diets ought to show im- 
provement—send this coupon today. 
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ALADDIN BOOKS, publishers of trade books 


for children and young people exclusively 


ALADDIN BOOKS present six books from its fall book list i 
eminently suitable for school and library use. These books are 

















Margaret Rowlett 


When Cricket Was Little 
An easy-to-read picture storybook about a little girl who 
lived in a log cabin with her Uncle John. Primary grade 
children can read this for themselves. Illustrated by the author 


The Steam Shovel That Wouldn’t Eat Dirt 

George Walters 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 
You will enjoy reading this amusing and refreshing tale to 
your youngest children. Third- and fourth-graders will 
want to read it on their own. 


Santa’s Footprints 

and Other Christmas Stories 

The wonder, fun, and excitement of Christmas are captured 
in this collection of twelve brand new stories. Eight- to 
twelve-year-olds will love them. /Jllustrated by Christine 
Price 


American Book Company _ 


now in stock at the Tennessee Book Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Carl Carmer 


Eagle in the Wind 
What happened to the eagle weathervane when he went fly- 
ing is a thrilling and moving story for eight- to twelve- 
year-olds—and for teacher too. (Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Black Carmer 


Wanted: Two Bikes Walter Retan 


Bill and Paul are determined to buy bicycles. The boys and 
their gang find plenty of adventure in working at their 
money-making scheme. 8-12 Illustrated by Frederick T. 


Chapman 
o* neg “Xo 





Can You Name Them? Ray Bethers 
© A Pictorial-Informational Quiz Book 

This book answers hundreds of questions, 
will tantalize ten-year-olds, teen-agers, 
and teachers. Jllustrated by the author \ 
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300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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WINSTON FLASHES 





FIRES break out in six schools every day 
according to statistics released for Fire 
Prevention Week, October 3-9, 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


“The Schoolmaster is abroad! 
I trust more to him, armed 
with his primer, than I do to 
the soldier in full military ar- 
ray, for upholding and extend- 
ing the liberties of his country.” 

Lord Brougham (1828) 











BROUGHAM, the word, originates from 
the same Lord Brougham who paid this 
splendid compliment to teachers. THE 
Winston Dictionary includes many 
names which have become common words 
in the English language. Some are volt, 
sandwich, macadam, boycott, silhouette, nic- 
otine, bloomers, epicure, bowdlerize, burke. 

—w 
FUT-bol! What a beautiful phonetic spell- 
ing the French use for the great American 
sport which attracts millions of fans every 
autumn Saturday afternoon. 

Pst 
ALGEBRA will cease to be a bugaboo for 
Johnnie and his harassed parents when 
Daniel W. Snader’s ALGEBRA—ITs MEAN- 
ING AND MAsTERY appears in January 
1949. 

nw 
CONTROVERSY over Shakespeare’s au- 
thorship will seethe again this fall when 
Washington, D. C. courts will use infra- 
red X-rays on the Bard’s portraits. Dr. 
Losey’s COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE (WINs- 
TON, $2.50) is the best single-volume Shake- 
speare available anywhere. 

td 
GEOGRAPHY committee must is the new 
informative 48-page study of the subject 
and of Our Neicusors Series, Grades 
8-6. Write Winston Fiasnes for your 
free copy. 


OCTOBER 27 — nine- 
tieth birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
—recalls the ebullient 
Teddy’s*‘Bull Moose” 
Party split that swung 
an election to an op- 
posing party. Will his- 
tory repeat itself this 
November? 
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Making New Friends in Tennessee 


LEARNING TO READ 
The Balanced Basic Reading Program by Nila Banton Smith 


Easy to Use! 


Tennessee primary teachers are finding Learning 
to Read a remarkably teachable reading pro- 
gram. Children like the reading readiness ma- 
terial and the fresh, new stories. The workbooks 
that go with the texts provide a carefully 
planned skill development and skill maintenance 





Our First Book: pre-reading book 
Look and Do for Our First Book 

Bill and Susan—first pre-primer 

Under the Tree—second pre-primer 
Read and Do for the pre-primers 


In New Places—second reader 


From Sea to Sea—third reader 


program with instructions that children can and 
do understand. The teachers’ guides, which pro- 
vide the kind of detailed teaching suggestions 
that busy teachers welcome, are now available 
in two forms: bound wth the text or separately. 


First-Year Program 


Through the Gate—primer 

Read and Do for Through the Gate 
Down the Road—first reader 

Read and Do for Down the Road 


Second-Year Program 


Read and Do for /n New Places 


Third-Year Program 


Read and Do for From Sea to Sea 


i > RSS 
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Editorial a 


American Education Week, 1948 


Every week should be American Education Week. 
Every week teachers and administrators should do 
all in their power to focus the attention of the people 
on the problems and progress of their schools. Every 
week the people should do all in their power to keep 
informed about school conditions, concerned about 
school problems and determined to meet school needs. 
But on one week of each year nation-wide school en- 
thusiasm reaches its peak; during American Educa- 
tion Week. 

This year the theme of the annual celebration will 
boldly throw the nation’s spotlight on our success or 
failure in meeting one of the greatest responsibilities 
of our schools—“Strengthening the Foundations 
of Freedom.” The daily topics, “Learning to Live To- 
gether,” “Improving the Educational Program,” 
“Securing Qualified Teachers,” “Providing Ade- 
quate Finance,” “Safeguarding Our America,” ‘“‘Pro- 
moting Health and Safety,” and “Developing Worthy 
Family Life” represent seven major problems or 
areas within the central theme. 

The observance in Tennessee will provide us the 
best opportunity we shall have to familiarize our 
people not only with the progress our schools are 
making, but also with conditions which stubbornly 
oppose us in our efforts to “strengthen the founda- 
tions of freedom,” to instill in our students proper 
ideals and attitudes, to develop their vocational] skills 
and to meet the other accepted objectives of educa- 
tion. Our schools cannot adequately “strengthen the 
foundations of democracy” or do the other things 
they are supposed to do so long as we have poorly 
paid and poorly trained teachers, excessive teaching 
loads, antiquated and overcrowded school build- 
ings, unsafe and overcrowded school buses, in- 
sufficient teaching materials. American Education 
Week will provide us the best opportunity we shall 
have to show the people of our community the con- 
ditions which justify each objective in our five- 
point legislative program. 

The September issue of the TENNESSEE TEACHER 
contains certain suggestions concerning American 
Education Week activities. Others, in abundance, 
may be obtained from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
These should be generously supplemented from the 
imagination of Tennessee’s 21,000 teachers. 

You are a committee of one responsible for mak- 
ing certain that American Education Week is ap- 
propriately observed in your classroom, schoo! and 
community. 


Want to be Elected? 

Something new has been added to T.E.A. election 
procedures. Section 1, Article IX, of the T.E.A. Con- 
stitution and By-Laws says, in effect, that if you hear 
the voice of the “peéepul” irresistibly calling you to 
the presidency, vice-presidency, or Administrative 
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Council of T.E.A. you had better (1) persuade some 
local association (in your own district if you run for 
Administrative Council) to nominate you, (2) see 
that the president and secretary of the association 
nominating you certify the nomination:to the T.E.A. 
Secretary before November 1, (3) send your photo- 
graph and biographical sketch to the T.E.A. Secre- 
tary before November 1 so that they may appear in 
the December issue of the TENNESSEE TEACHER.* 

(The Constitution adds that if you don’t like this 
procedure you can just have yourself nominated 
from the floor of the Representative Assembly at the 
first session of the annual meeting.) 

The Representative Assembly in January will elect 
a president (presumably from East Tennessee), a 
vice-president (presumably from Middle Tennessee) 
who will serve on the Administrative Council one 
year before automatically assuming the presidency, 
and Administrative Council members from the 
Third, Fifth, Seventh and Tenth Congressional Dis- 
tricts. 

You can best serve your state association by giving 
it the most able leaders in the profession—and by 
supporting them to the fullest. 

*Although the Constitution does not so state, it has been 
suggested that the photographs submitted be not more than 


25 years old, and that biographical sketches should be not 
more than 25 single spaced typewritten pages in length. 


U.T. President 


After carefully considering prospective presiden- 
tial timber from Maine to California for the past two 
years the Board of Trustees on August 24, unani- 
mously elected Dr. C. E. Brehm as president of the 
University of Tennessee. The teachers of Tennessee 
wish to join the thousands of others throughout our 
state who have congratulated the Board on the wis- 
dom of its selection. 

Dr. Brehm has been with the University since 
1917, serving as specialist in horticulture until 1920, 
as assistant director of the U. T. Extension Service 
from 1920 to 1936, and as director from 1936 until 
he became acting president in 1946. In 1943 he as- 
sumed the additional responsibility of the deanship 
of the College of Agriculture. Much of the agricul- 
tural progress in our state during the past quarter 
of a century has been due to his vision, energy, diplo- 
macy, sound judgment and able leadership. As act- 
ing president during two trying post war years he 
gave the University one of the most harmonious and 
progressive eras in its history. 

His many virtues and accomplishments have been 
sung loud and long by the press of the state. Suffice 
it to add here that the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion particularly appreciates the fact that he regards 
the University as an integral part of our public 
school system, whose importance in the total pro- 
gram of education is no more or no less than that of 
the elementary schools, high schools and colleges. 

Best wishes to our new President! 














IT TAKES 20,265 


TO KEEP A MAN WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 
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Yes, that’s what it costs the railroads to 
provide each and every one of their 
1,350,000 workers with the “tools” of 
his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenogra- 


phers, the purchasing agents and ticket 
agents, the track walkers and tower 
men... everybody who works on the 
railroads ...is an investment of more 
than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars ... about $20,265 for 
each employee ... have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 


shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume of 
traffic the world has ever known... with 
maximum Safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy... and to earn the world’s highest 
railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, luxu- 
rious streamlined passenger trains, 
heavier rail, reduction of curves and 
grades, new signals that increase safety 
and efficiency —are being added as fast 
as materials become available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, the 
railroads should be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 


even more productive “tools.” Only in 
this way—combining the resources cre- 
ated by the pooled and invested savings 
of millions of persons with the skill of 
railroad men and management—will 
the railroads be able to keep on furnish- 
ing the low-cost transportation that is 
essential to the life of the nation. 


SSOCIATION OF 
MUERICANV 
AUROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
} 
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Let your students read this 





MEMORANDUM 


To: Young Tennessee 
Date: 1948 


NLY a little while ago, more 

than three hundred thou- 
sand men and women of Tennes- 
see volunteered or were drafted 
into some form of military service 
to assist in protecting our own 
and other peoples against dicta- 
torial tyranny and the loss of 
freedom. These constituted a 
part of the great army of approxi- 
mately fourteen million of our 
people directly engaged in a task 
which cost us four hundred billion 
dollars. In this task all risked, 
and many lost their lives. Others 
were crippled for life in body or 
mind or both. We thought the task 
worthwhile, and did it unhesitat- 
ingly and with hearty coopera- 
tion, even though there was only 
a remote probability of direct 
subjugation or invasion of our 
state. We counted it a high patri- 
otic duty, and we honor those who 
participated in this service. 

But we have a never ending 
task of warfare against a more 
insidious foe, more dangerous ty- 
ranny. Approximately 70,000 chil- 
dren are born in the state every 
year. (This number increased by 
more than 25 percent in the last 
year. The increase in the birth 
rate will show effect in like pro- 
portion in the following figures.) 
Young citizens are these, ignorant 
of all knowledge, devoid of all 
skills, helpless. There is now an 
army of 340,000 of these under 
six years of age. They are march- 
ing on to join a larger army of 
650,000 of scholastic age, be- 
tween six and eighteen, at the 
rate of 60,000 a year. From the 
army of a million and a quarter 
under twenty-one years of age, 
50,000 are crossing the line each 
year into legal, active citizenship 
with the power of the free man’s 
ballot—for good or ill, as they 
may be prepared or unprepared 
by knowledge and mental atti- 
tudes to use it. 


P. P. Claxton 


In our democracy this gives to 
all, ignorant and vicious or in- 
formed and virtuous, the power 
of making public policy and de- 
termining the destinies of us all. 
In any five-year period, there are 
a sufficient number of these new 
voters to hold the balance of 
power in any election in the state. 
Untaught, they may, like a blind 
Samson, bring down the pillars 
and destroy the temple of the 
state. Or worse still, as the years 
go by and their numbers increase, 
they may aid in the accumulation 
of the dry rot of indifference and 
corruption. The only practical 
prevention of this is intelligent 
information and right mental and 
emotional attitudes. 

Again, without instruction, 
men and women will have neither 
the knowledge nor the skill neces- 
sary to enable them to make an 
honest living and to take their 
places in the economic common- 
wealth. Without these, they can- 
not fail to become a burden to 
society and an obstacle to the 
gaining of material wealth, a 
menace to public health, a sure 
source of state and national weak- 
ness that will inevitably invite in- 
vasion from without. 

In a democracy like ours, there 
is no sure protection against all 
this except universal education of 
a high order. This education must 
include all the children of all 
the people, all who are to have 
the power of the ballot and help 
make public opinion and deter- 
mine our daily conduct. 

For the safety of our state and 
nation and for material, social and 
civic welfare, the teachers of our 
children and youth are of highest 
importance. No other like number 
of men and women can contribute 
so much as they. Our schools are 
the most important factor in our 
civilization. And the schools are 

(Continued on page 18) 
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THE AUTHOR 


Tennessee’s own P. P. 
Claxton is the subject of one 
of the most recent additions 
to the field of biographical 
literature. PHILANDER 
PRIESTLEY CLAXTON, by 
Charles Lee Lewis, is the 
story of the “Horace Mann 
of the South.” Born in a log 
cabin in the hills of Tennes- 
see, educated during early 
youth in a one-room log 
schoolhouse, he rose to the 
high office of United States 
Commissioner of Education 
and was amazingly success- 
ful in his crusades to mod- 
ernize the nation’s public 
school system, particularly 
in the South. Through his 
vigorous efforts in behalf of 
modern and effective schools, 
he probably did more than 
any other man to repair the 
ravages of the Civil War up- 
on the South. His life is an 
inspiration to those serving 
in the field of education. 

Tennesseans will remem- 
ber Dr. Claxton for his di- 
rection of and participation 
in the educational campaigns 
from 1902 to 1911. He as- 
sisted in the preparation of 
every major education bill 
enacted during the early 
years of this century. Now 
president emeritus of Austin 
Peay State College, his in- 
terest in education has not 
waned. 











PEABODY GOES CAMPING 


CHOOLS are beginning to 

realize that some phases of 
education are impossible to get 
across in the classroom, while a 
camping situation provides an ex- 
cellent environment for them. 
Too, it is believed that in camp 
certain of the traditional subjects 
can be learned more effectively 
than in the classroom. 

Life Camps in New York and 
the Kellogg Foundation in Michi- 
gan have experimented success- 
fully in camping education. To 
explain terminology, the camping 
education referred to in this dis- 
cussion is an integral part of the 
September to May school pro- 
gram. It is our belief that it is 
valuable experience for a child 
to spend two, three, or four weeks 
of the school year in a camping 
situation under the guidance of 
people well-trained in educational 
principles. The organized sum- 
mer camps as they exist today are 
valuable and definitely have a 
place, but they are different from 
the school camp. The summer 
camp, whether it be admitted or 
not, has as its chief aim a good 
time. Camping education’s chief 
aim is education with a good time 
used as as one of the means 
toward this end. 


Peabody Experiments 


Dr. Solon B. Sudduth, head of 
the Physical Education Depart- 
ment at Peabody, and the writer 
have believed for a long time that 
camping has educational advan- 
tages. They have carefully studied 
previous experiments in camping 
education, with a view toward its 
successful use in the regular pro- 
gram of the Southern school. They 
have wanted to evaluate the ex- 
perience in all its phases so that 
it might be used as a guide to ad- 
ministrators in the South who 
might wish to incorporate camp- 
ing education in the curriculum. 

As a result of this study, the 
seventh grade of the Peabody 


10 


Demonstration School spent the 
week of April 23-30 at Peabody’s 
H. G. Hill Camp. No traditional 
subjects were taught in the tradi- 
tional way. No classroom sessions 
were held. The week was an ex- 
periment in camping education. 

Nature was taught through 
walks in the woods in company of 
a man well versed in the identi- 
fication of trees, plants and 
animals and how they in some 
way affect our daily living. Art 
had a place in camp through the 
study of the products of the forest 
and streams, such as acorns, 
mussel shells, wood and clay, in 
the making of useful articles. 

Dramatics, story telling, and 
music were stressed through 
means of the camping environ- 
ments. Songs were composed, 
stunts created, stories written, 
and the efforts crystallized in pro- 
grams at night around the camp 
fire. 

Campcraft was an important 
subject, particularly for the urban 
child. Here the pupil learned the 
proper use and care of knife, axe 
and saw. He had the experience 
of felling a tree by use of axe 
and crosscut saw; he then went 
further and made objects from 
trees he had felled. He learned 
fire building, cooking in the open, 
bedding in the open, and many 
other things he had never known 
before. 


Learn by Doing 


Previous to actual departure 
for camp, the children planned the 
meals for the whole week with 
the guidance of trained nutrition- 
ists. They based their plans on 
three factors—nutritional value 
of the food, cost, and their own 
likes and dislikes. During the 
camp the children prepared the 
food and ate it. They were re- 
sponsible for their own beds, liv- 
ing quarters, personal cleanliness, 
and the general appearance of 
the camp. 


They were effectively encour- 
aged to find things about camp, 
materially and socially, not ex- 
actly as they should be, and in 
group meetings they discussed 
them and suggested remedies. 
Every child had the opportunity 
to do something constructive 
about camp such as making a new 
path to certain areas, arranging 
a new council ring, putting up 
signs, in which he could take 
pride. 

At least once every child slept 
out on the ground and prepared 
his own meal over an open fire. 


Physical Education 


About twice a day, talks were 
given or dramatic demonstrations 
were conducted concerning some 
phase of safety. Snake bite treat- 
ment was dramatically shown, as 
was treatment for wounds. As- 
tronomy was studied on clear 
nights. Fishing was popular, and 
when the child caught a fish he 
went through the whole experi- 
ence of cleaning, cooking and eat- 
ing it. 

Physical education activities 
were provided, including volley 
ball, softball, and swimming, but: 
these were not stressed because: 
the Demonstration School has a. 
splendid program in operation: 
and we did not wish to duplicate 
effort. Therefore, physical educa- 
tion activities were provided pure- 
ly for recreation. Swimming 
served also to acquaint the pupils 
with hazards involved in the open 
stream. Boating was included as 
an educational factor in the ex- 
perience. 


Results for the Pupils 


In cooking, cleaning living 
quarters, and working on projects 
each child had the experience of 
helping with planning, of contrib- 
uting ideas to enhance the project, 
of giving in when a better idea 
was suggested. He had the ex- 
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R. T. DeWITT 
Physical Education Department 
Peabody College 


perience of cooperating in work 
or play that helped to do a finer 
job. He learned that when one 
child failed, it affected the total 
result. 

Before camp the children had 
worked with counselors helping 
to make plans for the various 
phases. They, their parents, and 
the counselors made a statement 
concerning what they hoped 
might be accomplished. An eval- 
uation was made by all these peo- 
ple after camp was over. An 
analysis is in the process of being 
made on the basis of what the 
evaluations stated. After camp 
the children put into final form 
the diaries they had kept for the 
week, and wrote letters of ap- 
preciation to the counselors. 


A newspaper was published in 
which were written many poems 
and articles about camping ex- 
periences. The final food list was 
secured, and arithmetic learned 
through figuring the ccst of meat, 
milk, vegetables, and desserts. 


Its Meaning for Adults 


All this was done through the 
cooperation of Dr. Ross Fink, di- 
rector of the Demonstration 
School, and Miss Marie Haigwood, 
teacher of the seventh grade. They 
were approached in January, 
liked the idea and worked dili- 
gently in planning what went on 
up to the actual camp. A number 
of planning meetings were held 
which were attended by people 
representing the different fields of 
education we felt could coutribute 
most to the education of the child 
in camp. Elementary education 
was represented, as were science, 
art, music, dramatics, nursing, 
physical education and home 
economics. 





The program was formulated 
during these meetings much on 
the basis of the contribution of 
these participants. We see now 
that the program content was 
good but one week was not enough 
time in which to get it across. In- 
struction periods were fifty min- 
utes in length. About the time 
the nature study group walked 
to their destination it was time 
to turn around and go back. The 
various periods followed so closely 
one after the other that there 
was little, if any, free time the 
child could call his own. It will 
be recommended to future camps 
that there be at least two weeks 
provided so that these two faults 
can be corrected. 

The experiment showed us sev- 
eral things. It proved our philos- 
ophy of camping education could 
be carried out. It gave us a pat- 
tern upon which to base further 
camps at the Demonstration 
School. It helped to pave the way 
for public school camping. 








The author says: 


As inevitably as day follows 
night, camping education is ap- 
pearing on the educational hori- 
zon. Many problems _ present 
themselves, among them convinc- 
ing administrators that camping 
education has a place in the edu- 
cation program; convincing par- 
ets and the general public; fi- 
nances;_ facilities; personnel. 
Some suggestions which may be 
of some help in finding solutions 
follow: 

1. Peabody will be happy to 
assist any school system wishing 
to start camping education by 
meeting with its personnel and 
giving them the benefit of the 
knowledge gained by the experi- 
ment. 

The experiment was  docu- 
mented by photographs which are 
being made into slides for lecture 
purposes. A _ lengthy, detailed 
bulletin of planning, facilities, 
expenditures, and evaluation is 
being prepared for use of inter- 
ested people. 

2. Federal aid seemingly is 
forthcoming and John Stude- 
baker, former U. S. Commission- 
er of Education, has expressed an 
opinion that a portion of that 


money should be spent for camp- 
ing education. 

3. In larger municipalities the 
board of education may establish 
a camp to be operated on a year- 
round basis where different 
grades from the city can be 
brought to camp throughout the 
year. A permanent staff of 
trained teacher-campers_ shouid 
operate the camp. 

4. There are more than forty 
camps in Tennessee all of which 
might be willing to lease to 
schools out of regular camping 
season. 

5. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has 10,000 miles of shore 
line almost any part of which can 
be leased by municipalities for 
$1.00 a year. 

6. There may be_ benevolent 
people or associations with land 
and buildings to donate to schools 
for such a purpose. For instance, 
Youth, Incorporated, a privately 
chartered recreation association 
of Nashville, has offered its 
camping facilities to the Nash- 
ville and Davidson County 
schools for the purpose of camp- 
ing education. 

7. As to personnel, throughout 
the cities of Tennessee there are 
people who have had camp lead- 


ership experience. It is doubtful 
that there is a town in the state 
without at least one of these per- 
sons. Within most schools there 
are teachers who either have 
been or are at present employed 
in camps during the summer. 
Peabody has a course designed to 
develop such leadership. In addi- 
tion, it is intended to turn out 
elementary teachers who have 
been trained in camping educa- 
tion. There is a possibility that 
these people will be apprenticed 
to schools which are entering the 
camping education field. 

8. Agencies such as Boy and 
Girl Scouts and 4-H Clubs ac- 
tively promote camping and 
would be glad to lend time and 
counsel to interested schools. The 
Kellogg Foundation will do a 
limited amount of consultant 
work with groups working in the 
field of camping education. 

It is estimated that only 5% 
of American youth has the oppor- 
tunity of doing any camping 
whatsoever. Let’s don’t muff the 
ball in this opportunity to afford 
to all children the type of train- 
ing found in a camping situation 
which they so sorely need to make 
the total education more com- 
plete and more meaningful. 
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What makes a good teacher? The age-old question 
continues to draw answers. Here is one that lists 


Responsibilities 
E. G. ROGERS 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 


E concede at the outset that 

a teacher must desire to 
teach—that she must have the 
necessary love for and of youth. 
She must have an adequate grasp 
of subject-matter materials. She 
must acknowledge that the fu- 
ture of the child lies wrapped up 
in the potentialities of its em- 
bryonic self but that she alone, 
the teacher, holds within her 
hands the clay which may be 
shaped into something beautiful 
or dangerously distorted and 
harmful. She must recognize that 
the character and the worth of 
human beings immensely out- 
weighs the consideration of things 
as mere matter. Up to this point 
she is merely offering her qualify- 
ing credentials against the oppor- 
tunity which teaching affords. 
This is the least she can do. To 
accept this opportunity is to rec- 
ognize the tremendous responsi- 
bility which goes with it. It is 
this responsibility which we wish 
to consider here. 

The -teacher’s responsibilities 
have become difficult and complex. 
Little Ernest no longer stares at 
“The Great Stone Face” and 
scarcely does he care to be re- 
minded that it is worthy of emula- 
tion. He is too busy chasing traffic 
on motor-bikes, cluttering up the 
atmosphere with uncanny noises, 
or rushing away dangerously to 
some unobjective destination, only 
to rush back again. A world of 
mechanical gadgets has caught his 
fancy. 

A Generation Ago 

The responsibilities of a teacher 
only a generation ago were indeed 
much simpler. The child then was 
largely the product of the home 
(for better or for worse, accord- 
ing te the pattern and intensity 
of the home training), and this 
was the only discrepancy between 
the child as he was and the school 
objective which the teacher had 
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set up for that child. With the 
cooperation of the parents, or 
with their acquiescence, the prob- 
lem of meeting school objectives 
was simple enough. Today not 
only has the home life become a 
rather negligible factor, at least 
in the moral phase of the child’s 
upbringing, but many new forces 
now powerful and uncanny, un- 
guided and often purposely mis- 
directed, have added enormously 
to the responsibilities of the 
teacher. One who succeeds today 
must somehow keep her objectives 
clearly before her as she finds 
reserve and initiative sufficient to 
challenge and guide a confused 
youth into acceptable patterns 
of useful and successful living. 

The teacher first of all is not to 
be discouraged by the propaganda 
which is shoveled her way in 
which an attempt is made to clut- 
ter even the professional atmos- 
phere which she is to breathe and 
thus to stifle any very construc- 
tive program of educational effort 
before it has a chance of getting 
underway. The forces of our 
land recognize that the teacher is 
the one person who still has with- 
in her grasp those forces of poten- 
tial good which can lead and guide 
American youth into concepts and 
ideals of useful and successful 
living. And, in reverse, she can 
build a powerful propaganda ma- 
chine. 

Youth Today 


A casual reading of the daily 
paper shows one well enough that 
youth can be beautiful or hor- 
ribly threatening and dangerous. 
These are the youngsters born in 
America since you and I talked 
e9 innocently and soberly ahor+ 
the Great American Dream. If 
they are under twenty-five years 
old, they were born either into 
the great depression, the rise of 
Hitlerism, Pearl Harbor, World 
War II, military service with its 





attending sacrifices and sorrows, 
international anarchy, and now 
again the threat of upheaval. This 
generation has known only that 
seamy look in the faces of their 
forebears put there by a tenseness 
and anxiety about the tomorrows 
—which was their chiefest con- 
cern while youth itself developed 
a case of nerves or jitters, of 
bubble-gum chewing and _ heart- 
failure such as the world has 
never known. 

Then, when I resolve to teach, 
I am not looking as we sometimes 
erroneously do for some new 
panacea, but rather for some more 
effective way of meeting old ob- 
jectives. My job as teacher still 
is to guide youngsters in paths 
of useful and successful living 
where each shall find a compar- 
able share of happiness in tomor- 
row’s world of cooperative living. 


1 Resolve 


The conclusion of the argument 
is the ten-point resolution every 
teacher should make: 

1. My conscientious enthusiasm 
and zeal must still be convincing 
when knowledge fails. 

2. I must myself be a living 
example of every great principle 
and truth I teach. 

3. I must recognize those newer 
factors of influence in society 
which have to do with the forma- 
tive years of our youth in terms 
of constructive living rather than 
of misguided zeal. 

4. I must recognize that today 
the school is only one of the many 
agencies having to do with the 
shaping of the ideas and ideals 
of our children, but about the only 
one whose chief objective still is 
to guide ideas into the formation 
of worthy ideals. 

5. I must recognize the new rcle 
of the school in its effort to as- 
sume certain responsibilities 
shifted to it from the home. 

6. I must cause my children to 
catch something of the meaning 
and spirit of the Great American 
Dream which has made this na- 
tion great and our people worthy 
of its greatness. 

7. I must recognize my role as 
a teacher in a generation when 
all great truth is being questioned 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Music in the Air 


MILDRED THOMPSON 


Lonsdale School, Knoxville 


S YOURS the school where 
music is neglected until op- 
eretta or commencement time? 
The very fact that music is needed 
then is an argument for having 
music taught in the school all 
of the time. This doesn’t mean 
piano teaching, which reaches too 
few children. Besides, the piano 
teacher is a specialist, and she 
usually isn’t paid to take care of 
all the school’s musical activities. 
Over a hundred years ago, in 
Boston, a man called Lowell 
Mason started public school music 
in this country. He had been to 
Europe and brought back the idea 
that a roomful of children could 
sing together and learn music. 
People were incredulous. To prove 
its value, Mr. Mason taught a 
whole year without pay. This new 
way of teaching music gained 
favor slowly, but it has spread 
until today all over the country 
music training in the elementary 
schools finds its place in the cur- 
riculum along with the three R’s. 
But there is not enough in Ten- 

nessee! 

Not Band Alone 

Most of our larger cities have 
music in the junior and senior 
high schools as an elective course. 
However, this reaches only a 
small percent of the children. 
Some of the larger cities are tak- 
ing the lead in furnishing music 
teachers for the upper elementary 
grades, but very few see the im- 
portance of music training below 
the fourth grade. 

Music fills out the elementary 
program; it can help in the learn- 
ing experiences of other subjects 
and it can help in character de- 
velopment. It can be much more 
than the “singing of little songs,” 
though even this has its recrea- 
tional advantages. Song material 
and other phases of music can be 
correlated with social studies and 
subjects taught by other teachers. 
Once get the children started do- 
ing this and they will find songs 
that “fit,” thus strengthening the 
learning experience. 


Children learn to like what they 
hear and take part in. Since they 
will have music of one kind or 
another around them all their 
lives, isn’t it our duty as teachers 
to educate them to the better 
music? We can’t wait until they 
are in high school to do this most 
effectively. Some children come 
from homes whose radios scream 
out most of the hours of the day 
neurotic songs like “My Sweet- 
heart Fell in a Deep, Dark Gully,” 
or “He Died on a Dreary Night 
in January.” It’s a wonder these 
boys and girls grow up with any 
kind of positive attitudes at all! 
The use of music in hospitals in 
the treatment of certain nervous 
disorders is proof enough that 
music does have its effect on the 
individual. Aren’t we neglecting 
an important phase of education 
here? 

Specifically, most public music 
teachers try to follow the five- 
point program in teaching— 
rhythm, singing, listening, theory, 
and creative music. Books have 
been written about each of these, 
but in teaching all overlap. None 
can be isolated and taught effec- 
tively as such. No lesson should 
be, nor can it be, devoted solely 
to note-reading or “appreciation.” 
Neither can the teacher, when the 
lesson is over, consider the point 
taught. It takes drill just as arith- 
metic does. Unless the children 
are very advanced a whole period 
of just one thing will cause their 
interest to lag. All the points 
should be carried through the 
year’s work like continued stories, 
or different colored threads in a 
design. 

Consider Quality First 

Rhythm may include such ex- 
periences as clapping, marching, 
creative dancing in the lower 
grades, folk dancing in the upper 
grades, playing rhythm instru- 
ments, counting out time, and 
reading rhythm scores. Besides 
developing musical skills rhythm 
may be utilized to work off some 
of the surplus energy of our 
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youngsters. It may be correlated 
with their gym period. 

In singing, whether by note or 
by rote, the first thing to be con- 
sidered is the quality. That’s 
where the teacher should listen 
and instruct the children to listen 
so they may eliminate faults, such 
as poor intonation, poor enuncia- 
tion, and nasal twangs. Note- 
reading may be begun at almost 
any level. Some text books are 
arranged to take care of this. 
However, this usually begins 
about the fourth grade. No other 
system has yet been found to take 
the place satisfactorily of the 
“do-re-mi” system, round notes 
with moveable do. It simplifies 
the matter to teach keys with do 
on the first line first, then that 
on the first space, and on up the 
staff. Frequent drill on the scale- 
ladder, running up and down and 
skipping around, will facilitate 
note-reading from the books, help- 
ing the children to place pitch 
correctly. 

Syllable reading should never 
be an end in itself. Connection 
should be made right away with 
the words of the song to show the 
children that we use this only to 
find the tune of the song. Two- 
and three-part singing begin, usu- 
ally, in the fifth and sixth grades 
respectively. If note-reading isn’t 
advanced enough by this time, 
they should be allowed to do some 
part-singing by rote while striv- 
ing to get their note-reading up 
to par. Once the children at this 
age get a taste of “harmony” their 
interest and skill will grow by 
leaps and bounds. Rounds and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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May We Work Together ... 


Miss Mabel Studebaker, teacher 
of biology at the Strong Vincent 
High School, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Education Association at 
the 27th annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly in July. 

For the past six years, Miss 
Studebaker has been an NEA 
state director; she has served as 
president of the Classroom Teach- 
ers Department of the NEA, and 
since 1945 has been a member of 
the l’ducational Policies Commis- 
sion. A graduate of Smith College, 
Miss Studebaker holds the Ed. M. 
degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 





The new president’s message 
to the teachers of America reads 
in part, “I thank you for the 
confidence you have so generously 
expressed in electing me your 
president. May we work together 
throughout the coming year to 
advance the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching and to promote 
the cause of education. It will be 
our opportunity and responsibility 
to serve this end. 

“We are grateful for and wel- 
come the support of many individ- 
uals and organizations which join 
us in promoting the cause of 
public education. No profession 
alone can be entirely responsible 
for the education of this genera- 
tion which must learn to develop 
the patterns of procedure for 
progress.” 





New NEA President 





Time to Say Thanks 


T’S time for school people to 
say “Thank you.” They have 
been given two million dollars 
worth of service during the past 
year and a half by American busi- 
Public interest and public 


ness. 
action have been _ stimulated 
toward improving the nation’s 


schools through the nation-wide 
“Better Education” campaign in 
cooperation with the Advertising 
Council. The Council inaugurated 
the campaign at the request of 
the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education and the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

For the first time in history the 
power of advertising has been 
used on a nation-wide scale to tell 
millions of Americans of the im- 
portance of education and of the 
urgent need for the public’s par- 
ticipation in bringing a marked 
improvement in their schools. The 
result has been that few Amer- 
icans have escaped hearing or see- 
ing vita] “Better Education” mes- 
sages. 

Benton and Bowles, Inc., pre- 
pared the campaign materials 
without charge. General Mills, 
Rand McNally and Company, 
American Seating Company and 
Bristol-Myers Company are 
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among those who contributed 
full-page national magazine ad- 
vertisements. Twenty-eight full- 
page advertisements have ap- 
peared in a total of eleven national 
publications reaching 35,852,285 
persons. These publications in- 
clude Time, Life, Newsweek, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Parents’, 
Country Gentleman, Farm Jour- 
nal, This Week, American Week- 
ly, Bankers Monthly, and Success- 
ful Farming. In addition, such 
national advertisers as Bell and 
Howell, Tampax, Inc., and Under- 
wood Corporation included in 
their regular magazine advertis- 
ing the official campaign symbol 
“Our Teachers Mold Our Nation’s 
Future.” 

Advertisements paying tribute 
to the nation’s school teachers 
have appeared in more than 40 
Health and Educational Journals. 

The American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, representing 
over 90% of the textbook publish- 
ing of the nation, played an active 
part in launching and promoting 
the campaign. Many individual 
textbook publishers contributed 
generously to it. Trade book pub- 
lishers included one million “‘Bet- 
ter Education” messages on book 
jackets. 


The Advertising Council re- 
ports that newspaper advertise- 
ments, ranging in size from small 
drop-ins to full pages, have ap- 
peared in both daily and weekly 
newspapers totaling approxi- 
mately 246 communities through- 
out the United States, contributed 
by the newspapers or by local 
advertisers. Prominent adver- 
tisers, including American Vis- 
cose Company, The Macmillan 
Company, McGraw-Hill, Minnea- 
polis Moline Power Implement 
Company, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Folger Coffee Company 
and others have sponsored adver- 
tisements in major Metropolitan 
dailies. 

Approximately a thousand in- 
dividual radio messages have been 
scheduled on four major net- 
works, resulting in an estimated 
1,724,315,000 listener impres- 
sions. 

Do you want this campaign to 
continue? When you see or hear 
a message by an advertiser such 
as those listed in this article, write 
to the advertiser thanking him for 
his interest in education. Then 
write to the Advertising Council 
commending the advertiser and 
the campaign. The Advertising 
Council may be addressed either 
at 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, or at 203 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1. 
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THE BUILDING 
WITH NUMBERS 
ARITHMETIC 
WORK BOOKS 


by Patton and Young 


Six brand new arithmetic work books, noted for: 
A wealth of carefully-graded drill material; 
Brief but clear process developments; 
Meaningful, life-situation problems; 
Careful coverage of leading courses of study; 
Complete accord with the recommendations of 
leading modern authorities; 
Development of reasoning; 
Periodic check-up drills and tests; 
Usability with any good series of arithmetic text- 
books. 
For best results in your arithmetic course we recom- 
mend these work books: 
Building with Numbers, Grade 3 How and Why of Arithmetic, 
Grade 6 


Follow the Signs, Grade 4 Arithmetic in Action, Grade 7 
Arithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 Arithmetic and Life, Grade 8 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Tennessee Representative: 
T. A. Passons, Sparta 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 








A better buy for your money! 


e First in Sound 
@ Finest in Projection 


RCA “400° 


See and hear this new sound projector at the teachers conven- 
tion along with the latest in sound and visual devices manufac- 
tured by the world's leader in electronics. 


%* RCA School Sound Systems %* RCA Two Speed Transcrip- 
tion Player * RCA Classroom Phonograph %* RCA Educa- 
tional Record Library * Microphones *% Public Address 
Systems * Viewlex Projectors * Beseler Opaque Projectors 


*&Teaching Materials 


KIRKPATRICK 
250 Monroe Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Contact Weston G. Strauch or Emmet Ramer at our display booth 
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'@ For Brightest 

_ Clearest Pictures © 

@ For Unsurpassed 
Fidelity of Sound 


The INCOMPARABLE™ 


Day Basile 


16mm. Sound-Silent PROJECTOR 





The entirely vew lighter-weight DeVry 
“Bantam” with projector, amplifier, 
speaker, screen in one streamlined 
case gives you cool, velvet-smooth, 
silent operation ... 100 to 2000 foot 
film capacity—(75 minutes of uninter- 
rupted “show”) . .. Positive film safety 
... Simple threading, focusing, servic- 
ing ... 28-pound pick-up (operating) 
weight. Truly a “theatre-in-a-suitcase” 
—designed and built by the same 
craftsmen who build DeVry 35mm. 
theatre projectors—to give you pro- 
fessional quality projection of black & 
white or color at both sound and silent 
speeds. Adequate illumination (750- 
1000 watts) for projecting brilliant 
pictures in assembly halls and audi- 


toriums. Priced at only $345 00 
_ 







COMPARE DeVRY's (>= 
wow-free, flutter-free, hum-free ampli- 
fication of a piano film. 

Light-meter the 
brilliance that floods 
the screen's entire 
surface. 





Asa Peterson 
James Robertson Hotel 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Piease give us full particulars on the new DeVry 
*"Bentem"™’. 


en esememananenal 





Responsibilities 

(Continued from page 12) 
and when a keener sense of dis- 
crimination in propaganda analy- | 
sis is needed than was ever be- | 
fore known. 

8. In an age of levity, doubt, | 
hate, individualism, pleasure- | 
seeking, questioned authority, and | 
shifting loyalties, I must teach 
positiveness, assurance, and ex- 
emplary living to a generation 
which has known only depression, | 
war, international unrest, regi-| 
mentation and cut-throat eco- 
nomic competition. 

9. I must find and point out| 
worthy objectives around which 
I can create a sense of optimism 
to offset much of the flagrant | 
pessimism which gnaws at the| 
very vitals of our society. 

10. I have accepted the oppor- 
tunity of teaching; when I resolve 
to teach, I must assume the re-| 
sponsibilities of a teacher. 


Music in the Air 
(Continued from page i3) 
songs with simple descants can be 
beginnings of part-singing. 

Classic or Popular? | 
Listening to good music is a 
very important part of music| 
training. More of our children | 
will grow up to be listeners than | 
will be performers. This shouldn’t | 
be merely an entertainment pe-| 
riod. Neither should they be) 
given too big doses of music over | 
their heads. Tastes can be de-| 
veloped. If the teacher is sincerely | 
interested in the music herself 
and will combine the listening pe- | 
riod with appropriate music| 
stories and facts about the com- | 
posers, the children will become) 
interested and will listen quietly | 
—as they should. If we can give} 
them some of the world’s best | 
music and help them to develop | 
an appreciation for it, what could | 
be better? This can be done with 
recordings, piano numbers by the | 
teacher and, better still, guest 
artists. 
Well-placed bulletin board ma- 
terial will make the children 
“composer-conscious” and aware | 





of present-day musicians. In their | 


song material attention should be | 
drawn to the composer (and also | 
to the writer of the words, which | 
may tie in with a language or'| 






Teachers 


Know why ? Because Steck Work- 
text*, workbooks, textbooks, and 
teaching aids are modern, scien- 
tifically designed, attractively il- 
lustrated publications covering 
virtually every field of teaching | 
from grade one through high 


Stet Te 


school. 


= \ WORKING 
WITH 
| NUMBERS 


A complete number program for both 
teachers and pupils in grades 1 
through 8. Meaning is ‘given to every 
concept, process, and skill through 
the use of concrete, pictorial, semi- 
concrete, and abstract materials, 


AB 











5 5 
see llesel ee | |-1 4 











The New Working With 
Numbers Teaching Aids 


provide all accessory pictorial and 
semi-concrete materials that are neces- 
sary for an effective primary number 
program, 


: SCIENCE 
SERIES 





Fascinating, coordinated science pro- 
gram for grade 1 through high school. 
Each Worktext is complete with il- 
lustrations, exercises, and activities 
which help the student to find the 
relationship of science to his every- 
day life. 

Other Steck publications are availoble for 
MUSIC LANGUAGE SPANISH READING 
SPELLING HISTORY CIVICS GEOGRAPHY 
SHOPWORK HANDCRAFT HEALTH TESTING 
PROGRAMS LIBRARIES 


FREE—Write for your copy of the il- 
lustrated 96 page catalog, containing 


descriptions of all Steck publications. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


we STECK COMPANY 
Publishers e AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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reading lesson). Concerts, motion 
pictures, radio programs, church 
bulletins, and newspaper clip- 
pings soon lend material for 
animated class discussions. 

Too much time isn’t needed for 
“running down” hillbilly and pop- 
ular songs. It’s part of our Amer- 
ican heritage, and the children 
should be allowed to sing some of 
the best of it. However, since they 
have probably had more exper- 
ience with these types, the time 
can be more advantageously used 
developing their tastes for better 
music. Their singing repertoire 
should include all sorts of com- 
munity and folk songs as well 
as tunes by the Masters. 

Theory is best worked at a little 
every lesson, drawing attention 
to keys, time and expression 
marks. However, some drill should 
be done with flash cards, staff 
cards, and staff paper. All of this 
will help the child to notice and 
understand better what is on the 
printed music page. But care 
should be taken never to let the 
drill of the mechanics dull the 
children’s love for music. Good 
singing and good listening after 
all are more important. 

Include Creative Work 

Creative music can _ include 
everything from creative dancing 
to composing songs and making 
musical instruments. This is one 
of the most interesting ways to 
combine music with other sub- 
jects. Poems can be developed 
from stories or any subjects being 
studied and then set to music. 








TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enrollment. 

317 Crestway Drive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 


Address {iron Service Bureau 











High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
a square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 
Paris, Tennessee 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 
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Younger children will get a good 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction 
out of interpreting in motion what 
the music says to them. Older 
children not too good in singing 
may find self-expression in mak- 
ing instruments. 

Along with the vocal program 
in the elementary schools should 
evolve the instrumental side. 
Some texts provide for this in 
giving instrumentation to tunes 
that the children have learned to 
sing. Some schools start out with 
rhythm bands in the first and 
second grades, use toy wind in- 
struments in the third and fourth 
and begin real instruments in the 
fifth. In schools with work-shops 
the children may make xylo- 
phones, psalteries, etc., to use in 
classes. All of our children should 
be given a chance at something 
which will make life richer. Mus- 
ical instruments help fill leisure 
moments that might be spent in 
less worthwhile activities. 

The purpose of this article has 
been to provoke thought among 
superintendents, principals, and 








teachers about the value of music 
in education. If all the schools 
can’t have special music teachers 
yet, or supervisors in this field, a 
lot can be done by the principals’ 
encouraging and insisting that 
their grade teachers not neglect 
music in their daily schedule. Let’s 
have public school music in Ten- 
nessee! 
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MODERN DENTAL 
AUTHORITIES URGE: 


BRUSH TEETH PROMPTLY AFTER EATING! 





Let Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
help you to teach this important practice. 





A Lucky Judy has a better chance for 
sounder teeth because her teacher now 
stresses the need for toothbrushing-with- 
gum-massage after eating. For tooth decay 
increases when food particles ase left to 
ferment in the mouth. 
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a More children now visit the dentist regu- 
larly thanks to excellent training. Frequent 
check-ups and prompt dental attention can 
mean healthier teeth for your pupils in 
years ahead. 


Teachers report real D> Fas 
help from Ipana’s 5- oe 
Way Plan. With this 
effective material, 
pupils soon adopt 
important dental 
habits. Send for valu- 
able free unit today! 


IPANA 








Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR 
DENTAL CARE. 


Educational Service Dept. ST-108, 
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Memorandum 


(Continued from page 9) 
made by the teachers, in their 
own image and likeness. 


Tennessee needs annually ap- 
proximately twenty-five thousand 
teachers. In normal times we need 
1,600 new teachers each year; for 
the next five years, not less than 
3,000. 

This constitutes a call for vol- 
unteers, men and women of the 
best native  ability—physical, 
mental and spiritual; willing not 
to die for their country, but to 
live for it; men and women will- 
ing to undertake the task of ade- 
quate preparation, and to give 
themselves heartily and courage- 
ously to the high service of state, 
society, and humanity even if the 
material rewards are not large. 
For teachers, there are higher 
rewards than salaries, however 
important these may be. 

Teachers have a fair chance of 
better health and longer life than 
the average person, as definitely 
indicated by mortality tables of 
insurance companies. 

They have constant association 
with children and youth and the 
possibility of gaining their lasting 
respect, affection and friendship; 
the certainty of respect of all men 
and women of the school com- 
munity. They have the opportuni- 
ty of working with the parents of 
children and youth in what they 
know to be their highest duty and 
greatest interest. 

They are conscious of being a 
part of the great company of more 
than a million devoted men and 


women with like mind and pur- | 


pose with themselves; better in- 
formed, more unselfish, broader 
in sympathies, less self assertive 
than any other group of similar 
size. They have the opportunity 
of constantly increasing and veri- 
fying their own knowledge and 
understanding of eternal truths 
and of the best things of life. 


The teachers, too, serve present 
and future state and society as no 
others can, increasing wealth and 
wealth producing power, contrib- 
uting to the public health, insur- 
ing safety and progress, and help- 
ing to bring to all a large measure 
of the intangibles we call culture. 





| 





And they have assurance of the 
final attainment of a fine kind of 
immortality in the lives of the 
hundreds they teach. 

This appeal is to young men and 
women of good ability and desire 
for patriotic service of the highest 
and most permanent kind. The 
need is urgent. The cause is 
worthy. The response should be 
prompt and willing. 
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PASTE i) 


A CARRY-HOME CASE 


Children will take extra pains and greater 
pride in their schoolwork if they have an at- 
tractive bag to carry it home in. To make, use 
heavy white paper 12” x 18”. Fold in half 
crosswise. Bind sides with paper or transparent 
tape. Make rainbow stripes with CRAYOLA 
Colored Wax Crayons. For 
handles, make a 6” circle, 
fold in half and cut out as 
indicated. Paste inside, al- 
lowing a 1” lap. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 














Ask us about FLEXOCA, 


the new art medium 
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Make Biology Live 


IOLOGY is a comprehensive 
subject covering a_ broad 

field of material. It is impractical 
to teach all of the biological sci- 
ences to high school students in 
the two semesters commonly al- 
loted to it in the public school 
curriculum. The problem is what 
to teach and how to teach it. 

One plan of action might be 
to teach a survey course with 
concentration on those subjects 
which are vital to home and com- 
munity. The what-to-teach prob- 
lem then can be decided by the 
individual teacher and will be 
somewhat similar in all schools, 
with differences chiefly in con- 
centration on specific phases of 
practical value to the student. 

The true scientist-teacher must 
come up for a breather occasion- 
ally to evaluate his teachings, to 
take stock of the value of his 
course in the life of the student, 
to make sure he is including civic, 
social, spiritual, physical and 
mental development. One solution 
to the how-to-teach problem has 
been practiced in Clarksville High 
School for one year, and is now 
going into the second with what 
appears to be relative success in 
meeting these conditions. 

Localize the Text 

Almost any current text may 
be used, depending on individual 
methods of teaching, material to 
be covered, availability of equip- 
ment and material, current trends 
in student attitude, and location 
of biological installations in the 
vicinity. Some excellent sources 
in our neighborhood are labora- 
tories, granaries, hybrid experi- 
mentation stations, water puri- 
fication stations, dairies, erosion 
control projects, hospitals and 
stock farms. The continuity of the 
text can be rearranged to suit 
local conditions of climate, indi- 
vidual ideas on what teachings 
should come first, or whatever 
local problems demand for pro- 
duction of an effective course. 

The teacher must make full use 
of the knowledge that learning 
occurs best when the learner is 
in a receptive mood. This teaching 


plan presents a possible means of 
creating learner receptivity by 
providing a_ relatively large 
amount of learner freedom, an 
attractive classroom, a high in- 
terest potential, an outlet for 
creative ability on an artistic as 
well as a scientific plane, and a 
wholesome situation of construc- 
tive competition. 
Let the Students Teach 

After making the decision con- 
cerning what to teach, the course 
is organized into areas covering 
a five day period. The teacher 
handles all of the teaching during 
the first four weeks, following the 
five day plan for two reasons. 
First, the students are given time 
to prepare their chosen areas and 
second, they become acquainted 
with the procedure to be used. 

As early as possible during the 
first week, the teacher permits 
the students to volunteer for the 
area in which they feel they will 
have the greatest interest. Com- 
mittees may be composed of from 
one to three students but for an 
efficient committee, the most sat- 
isfactory: number seems to be 
three. Henceforth, this teaching 
area will be referred to as the 
topic, since the students associate 
this kind of work with topic pres- 
entation. 

The first topic is due on the 
first day of the fifth week. This 
gives the student time to prepare 
it, and the teacher time to observe, 
supervise, and counsel the com- 
mittee. Due to school schedules at 
present, the supervision and coun- 
seling phase is sketchy, at best, 
but most of the committees do a 
good job during their presenta- 
tions, and since the teacher is on 
hand at this time, no damage is 
done which cannot be undone im- 
mediately. The students having 
topics due at a later date have 
sufficient time to secure printed 
materials, charts, diagrams, post- 
ers, samples, and other teaching 
aids from government agencies, 
commercial organizations, univer- 
sity extensions, county agents, 
radio stations, and other places to 
which their initiative directs 
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TED COBUN 
Clarksville High School 


them. Each committee organizes 
the topic material around a flex- 
ible outline which gives a little 
time, here and there as needed, 
but covers the topic in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 


Incorporate Visual Aids 


On Monday, each member of the 
committee presents his phase of 
the topic, paying particular atten- 
tion to the use of posters, charts, 
blackboard diagrams, models, film 
strips, motion pictures, and dis- 
tribution of printed matter which 
he has secured. During the com- 
mittee presentation, a running 
glossary of new terms is posted 
on the blackboard, where it re- 
mains throughout the week and is 
subject to frequent reference. 
Guest speakers are welcomed on 
this day or on other days, pro- 
vided they are competent and 
briefed, previous to their coming, 
by the teacher. This briefing 
serves to tie in their remarks with 
the material to be taught. As a 
general rule, each committeeman 
takes from ten to fifteen minutes 
for his presentation, and the class 
notes any questions which arise 
in their minds for later use. 

On Tuesday each member of the 
class is expected to ask the com- 
mittee a question on the subject 
presented. The student is graded 
on the quality of the question he 
asks and the committee member 
is graded on his ability to answer. 
It is of advantage to the class to 
ask good questions, and many of 
them, due to the nature of the 
next day’s procedure. 

Wednesday gives each member 
of the class the opportunity to 
answer satisfactorily at least one 
question asked by one of the com- 
mittee members. The committee is 
expected to prepare this list pre- 
vious to their presentation. Again, 
the students are graded on the 
quality of their questions. 

The teacher takes the class on 
Thursday for the purpose of re- 
view, clarification of points, ad- 
dition of vital points missed, and 
appraisal of committee work. The 


(Continued on page 24) 








President Brehm 


Dr. C. E. Brehm is newly elect- 
ed president of the University of 
Tennessee. (See Editorial, page 
7.) 





For 


School Supplies 
S. H. KRESS & CO. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 














RENEWAL OF PERMITS 


Teachers who hold emergency permits will be interested in the 


following letter written September 16 by Commissioner Dossett to all 
superintendents. 


Dear Superintendent: 


On May 7, 1948, the State Board of Education continued the following stand- 


ard regarding renewal of permits: “After the school year 1948-49, no permit 
shall be renewed unless the holder thereof improves his teaching qualifications 


by earning a minimum of 8 quarter hours of work in a college or university ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education for teacher education.” 


We interpret this regulation as follows: 

1. This regulation applies to all permits issued since the last State Teachers 
Examination. (May 15-16, 1942) 

2. The 8 quarter hours of credits are to be earned between the opening of the 
1948-49 school term and the 1949-50 school term, for the 1949-50 school term 
renewal. 

3. The credits may be earned by college attendance and/or extension-work- 
shops. No credits earned by correspondence are acceptable. 

4. For the renewal of an elementary permit, the 8 quarter hours credits will 
be limited to the teaching areas set out for an elementary certificate under the 
1938 State Board of Education training curriculum. 

5. No prescriptions were made for special courses for renewal of high school 
permits, but it is recommended that the deficiencies which make the permits 
necessary determine the subjects to be taken. 

It is requested that you read this letter to your teachers at the next meeting 
of your local association, and to your County Board of Education. 

The fact that a permit teacher earns the 8 quarter hours credits for renewal 


of a permit does not obligate your county board to provide a position for this 
teacher, since all available licensed teachers must be placed before positions for 
permit teachers become available. 


Sincerely yours, 
BURGIN E. DOSSETT 
Commissioner 











For real progress . . . 


Jj. C. Tressler’s 
ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE BOOKS 








For pupile—more skill through exer- 
cise. For the teacher—less time and 
work. Q4 and R4 for Grades 7 and 8; 
$4, T4, U4, V4 for high schools. 


On the TENNESSEE LIST: 
READING FOR INTEREST, REVISED 








working part of the series. 


50 Pryor St. N.E. 





Paul Witty and Others 
Maximum reading success through su- A R = by iT EB CTU RA L 


perlative literary quality, a sound readi- 


ness program for each grade, One Cc Oo N Cc R —E T E 


through Six, and a controlled vocab- 5 : a 
ulary. The beautiful illustrations are a is economical for school buildings be- 


Tennessee Agent: 


Mr. W. T. Stevens 


Tupelo, Miss. elementary school designed especially for small children. 
Architects: Overstreet and Town. 


cause architectural and structural 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY functions are combined in one fire- 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. N10-5, 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. « « through scientific research and engineering field work 
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"Say not the struggle naught availeth"’ 


SECOND CHOICE TEACHER 


| saw Harry Tate at a regional teacher's meeting for the first time 
since we graduated in 1931. We had many things to talk about, but | 
was principally interested in hearing him tell of his first year as a teacher. 
As is so often the case, Harry's first year was a crucial one; it was his bap- 
tism by fire, and he came through it with honor, though not without scars. 
Here is the story he told me that evening in his hotel room after the gen- 


eral session of the teacher’s meeting. 


LAWRENCE EDWARDS 


Y father was on the County 
Board. That should have 
meant a soft berth for me, but it 
didn’t. Father believed that every 
man should work out his own 
salvation and if it had to be with 
“fear and trembling” so let it be. 
He and the superintendent de- 
cided that I should be sent to re- 
place a teacher, well liked by his 
students, who had incurred the 
wrath of a particular faction 
which was quite powerful in the 
community. I didn’t want the 
job. It was in a sequestered region 
of the county, hemmed in by high 
ridges and peopled by small 
farmers who were supposedly 
narrow in their religious and 
social views. I was not aware of 
the depth of this attitude, nor of 
the high regard in which the 
students held their ousted teacher, 
until I opened school early in Sep- 
tember. Then I saw that I had a 
very real problem. 

I had to sell myself to that 
little group of boys and girls. 
They were in a bad mood, and a 
bad mood among students in that 
particular part of Tennessee is 
something hard to cope with. They 
were not disobedient—they simp- 
ly did not intend to accept me. 
They had been cheated. They 
wanted Mr. Thornton back, their 
teacher of the year before. It was 
painfully obvious to me from the 
start what they wanted, and they 
were not even subtle about it. 


The school was a little con- 
solidated junior high school in 
the area later to be partially in- 
undated by the waters of Norris 
Lake in East Tennessee. The en- 
rolment consisted of fourteen 
high school students and about 
175 grammar school pupils. I was 
named principal and Ray Boyle, 
a young man about 22 years old, 
was my assistant and eighth 
grade teacher. 

How I thanked my lucky stars, 
and the superintendent, during 
that year, for Ray Boyle! He was 
a born teacher, and as steady as 
the Rock of Gibralter. Many times 
I might have been tempted to 
throw the job to the winds and 
walk off, but I had only to look 
at Ray Boyle and my heart beat 
easier. He helped keep order on 
the playground. He acted as a 
steadying force among the other 
teachers. He helped with the 
athletics. He was the soul of co- 
operation, without any fanfare. 

The Struggle Begins 

I worked my students hard, 
especially in English composition 
and history, in which I felt more 
capable. Little by little they be- 
gan to show interest, and I could 
see that they were beginning to 
accept me. Before Christmas they 
were showing some eagerness 
about history. The English pa- 
pers, too, were the subject of dis- 
cussion after they had _ been 
graded and returned. The stud- 
ents would congregate and chat- 
ter and grumble, and sometimes 
laugh, about my comments on the 
papers. But on the whole, they 
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liked the comments, as some of 
them told me toward the end of 
the year, when it became obvious 
to them that they were learning to 
write. 

The’ scholastic work went 
smoothly enough after the first 
month or so. Matters of discipline 
and extra-curricular activities 
came to occupy much of my atten- 
tion. The grammar school pupils 
I left largely to my able assistant, 
but now and then one of the 
teachers would come to me with 
a troublesome chap, and no solu- 
tion seemed so fitting nor so effec- 
tive as an application of the time- 
honored willow. However, such 
resort of dire necessity became 
less frequent as the year wore on. 


Don't Hit Him a Lick 

But to retrogress a bit: early 
in the year—about a week after 
school started—Joe, one of the 
bus drivers, came walking into 
my room with a note from Mrs. 
Bailey. The irate mother was 
writing to set me straight on a 
matter of discipline meted out to 
her son the day before. There 
had been an exchange of blows 
between R. D. and Bob James, and 
I had said to both, “I want to 
tell you boys something. The next 
time any fighting is done around | 
here, I’m going to be in on it, 
too. Now you boys go ahead and 
play. Don’t let me have any more 
reports from either of you.” 

I looked at Mrs. Bailey’s note 
again and read, “R. D.’s been go- 
ing down there to school two 
years, and ever since he started 
they’ve tried to run over him, and 
I don’t intend to stand for it, and 
don’t you hit him a lick.” 

I asked Joe to stand by while 
I wrote an answer to this threat 
of defection on the parent-teacher 
front. This is what I said: “Mrs. 
Bailey, I have your note about 
R. D. I have only this to say: you 
have one boy to care for; I have 
nearly two hundred boys and girls 
under my care. I must deal fairly 
with them all to the best of my 
judgment. If your boy, or any 
boy or girl in this school, needs 
correction, you can rest assured 
he or she will get it.” 

No further word came from 
Mrs. Bailey. In fact, the word 
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must have been passed around. I 
have a notion Joe read the note 
and wittingly or unwittingly acted 
as my emissary. No other parent 
sent threatening letters. Little by 
little, with only an occasional in- 
fraction of the moderate discip- 
linary rules, which in reality 
never were stated in so many 
words, order became firmly estab- 
lished. 


Second Choice No Longer 


Much more gratifying than the 
establishment of discipline was 
the show of acceptance which 
gradually came to be apparent. 
I was no longer second choice. 
They—young and older—had ac- 
cepted me. We were on the same 
team. Then we really started to 
roll up the score. The boys’ bas- 
ket-ball team went to the semi- 
finals in the county tournament. 
In the county forensic contests 
we took first place in English and 
did ourselves proud in several of 
the others. Students who earlier 
in the year referred to their prin- 
cipal as “Old Tater” were asking 
for places in the Negro minstrel 
we had planned and written. 

At the end of the year, the 
schoolhouse was crowded with 
- patrons. They wanted to see the 
little skit about the history of the 
school which had been prepared 
for their entertainment. After 
the program and the awarding of 
diplomas, the parents _sidled 
around. Smilingly bashful as 
country people often are, they 
had their word of praise for our 
school. Then they put the ques- 


tion about my return. Mr. Bailey, 
whom I saw for the first time that 
day, held his worn hat in his 
gnarled hands and said, “This 
here has been the best school 
we’ve ever had at Mill Bend. 
Nancy and me ’ud be glad if ye’d 
come back. R. D. thinks the world 
of ye. He don’t never talk about 
fightin’ no more!” 


The First Year Was the Best 


Well, of course, I went back the 
next year, and I was not second 
choice. But that first year was 
the red star year. I didn’t seem 
to do the job as well the second 
year, although I think we made a 
passable showing in most ways. 
The truth is that the challenge of 
that first year brought out the 
best in me. I had to remove the 
feeling my students gave that they 
preferred another teacher. It was 
removed and there was glory in 
the task. 

Ray Boyle is still there. They 
tore down Mill Bend schoolhouse 
because the surrounding land was 
inundated by Norris Lake. But 
they built another school some 
miles away, and Ray works there. 
His cooperation that first year at 
Mill Bend is one of the greatest 
supports that has ever been mine 
in all my teaching career. 

There’s something about the 
struggle of teaching—and it is 
a struggle—that is gripping, bhold- 
ing, fascinating. Once you have 
seen the gleam of enthusiasm in 
the eyes of youth, there is no 
satisfaction in such prosaic jobs 
as are available in the industrial 
or commercial world. 








READING CLINIC 


The Sixth Annual Read- 
ing Clinic Institute at 
Temple University has been 
announced for the week of 
January 31, 1949. 

This year the emphasis 
will be on the semantic, or 
meaning, approach to read- 
ing. Activities of the pre- 
ceding institutes will be 
summarized in terms of the 
three approaches used: dif- 
ferentiated reading instruc- 
tion, the integrated language 
arts approach, and reading 
needs in content areas. 

Half-day sessions have 
been organized to evaluate 
local and state reading pro- 
grams. Special sessions will 
be held on reading needs at 
the elementary, secondary 
and college levels. The em- 
phasis will be on reading 
needs in classroom situa- 
tions. Lectures and demon- 
strations will be given on the 
semantic approach to read- 
ing. 

Nationally known special- 
ists will be on hand, and an 
unusually fine selection of ex- 
hibits on books, supplies, and 
equipment has been planned. 

All advance registrations 
must be verified prior to the 
date of the institute. For a 
copy of the program and 
other institute information, 
write the Reading Clinic 
Secretary, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 




















| 





Write 


| H. A. WILK 


Nashville Office 605 Third National Bank Building Telephone 6-0324 





The New World Book Encyclopedia 


| 

| New from cover to cover—bigger and better than ever—full page 
| ad in full color to appear in Parents Magazine, Life, Saturday Eve- 
| ning Post, and Ladies Home Journal—19 volumes—18,000 pic- 
| tures—over 10,000 pages—entire set ready for shipment now. 

| Best Instructional Material for the Classroom Exhibited at 


West Tennessee and East Tennessee Teachers Conventions 
County Franchises Open—Grand Opportunity 
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Midd £C 2... 


That the teachers who have 
been in the ranks for some time 
are keenly interested in the wel- 
fare and progress of those who 
are entering the profession for 
the first time is evidenced by the 
many social gatherings that were 
planned in their honor. Hamilton 
County Branch had a lovely tea 
on September 18, honoring the 
school representatives as well as 





Food 








Yes, there’s a lot of good sound 
nourishment, as well as enjoy- 
ment, in Sealtest Ice Cream. In 
addition to Vitamin A and calcium 
it is rich in the other minerals, 
vitamins and protein of fresh 
cream and milk needed by every- 
body. Besides, it contains 10 im- 
portant Amino Acids. 


Sotithern Dairios. 
called 





ICE CREAM 


THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 








SARA PRINTUP 


the new teachers. The Memphis 
Branch had a picnic at their beau- 
tiful Overton Park late in Sep- 
tember honoring their new teach- 
ers. One of the most interesting 
features of this picnic was a 
nature excursion on which teach- 
ers gathered much _ valuable 
science knowledge to carry back 
to their classrooms. Throughout 
the state similar social gatherings 
gave new teachers the warm feel- 
ing of welcome. 

During the West Tennessee 
Teachers’ Meeting in October, 
A.C.E. is planning a luncheon at 
the King Cotton Hotel. Our state 
president, Miss Valentine Cooper, 
will preside and a large represen- 
tation is expected. 

Hamilton County Branch has a 
most interesting theme for the 
year—‘‘Children Today Make To- 
morrow’s One World.” Panel dis- 





cussions have been planned to 
bring out the fine points of this 
theme. We hope Hamilton County 
will share with all of us, through 
the medium of TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, the results of some of 
these discussions. 

Special note to all publicity chairmen 
in the state: 

I am sure all of you are doing 
new and interesting things in 
your organization. Why not share 
these experiences with all of us? 
Your chairman is eager to intro- 
duce you and the work of your 
organization through the pages of 
this magazine, so please, girls, 
send me the news of your organ-. 
ization by the fifteenth of each 
month. Address me at 1135 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Memphis. 














Whi... 
A Oice Jorn voons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Make Biology Live 
(Continued from page 19) 

students and committee are per- 
mitted to question and are ques- 
tioned freely and, so far as is 
possible, this period is conducted 
on an open discussion basis. This 
serves to promote interest and 
focus attention on important 
phases of the work. 

On Friday the class is given 
a short quiz covering the area. 
After about fifteen minutes, the 
papers are exchanged for mark- 
ing. With the aid of the commit- 
tee, a final discussion of quiz 
questions is conducted and papers 
are returned. The last fifteen 
minutes of the period are devoted 
to supervised study of the next 
area to be covered. 


For Next Year's Classes 


In addition to his topic, each 
student is required to select some 
project to produce covering some 
phase or, preferably, some ex- 
tension of the course. This proj- 
ect is intended for use as a visual 
aid whenever practicable, and 
usually poster making, essay writ- 
ing, and booklet making are not 
acceptable. However, there ap- 
pears to be no limit to the initia- 
tive, ingenuity and creative talent 
of the properly stimulated high 
school student. Focusing atten- 
tion on producing visual aids for 
the betterment of the course and 
the betterment of the school for 
incoming student bodies has prov- 
en, in this case, to be effective. 
Projects have included observa- 
tion bee hives, wooden skeletons, 
skeleton mounts, incubators, plant 
and animal mounts in formalin, 
plant and animal embeddings in 
plastic, whittled models of stem 
and leaf magnifications, aquaria 
and terraria, nutricultures, ani- 
mal tracks in plaster, seed col- 
lections, wooden models of body 
parts, and other excellent visual 
aids, produced from odds and 
ends of scrap materials with little 
if any expense to the student or 
the school. In addition, we have 
animals, insects, fish, and plants 
on display. Credit is given for 
positive interest demonstrated, 
evaluated on the basis of success- 
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ful care that living things receive 
while on classroom display. 

In this course, the main objec- 
tive is to provide a number of 
experiences in the science of life, 
and the creation of professional 
biologists is a secondary effort. 
Not the least of its contributions 
is the social experience in cooper- 
ation. The student ceases to be a 





laborer and becomes a planner 
and builder for future classes. 
His projects serve him as labora- 
tory work and some of them de- 
mand extensive field work. In 
one way, this type of laboratory 
is superior to the school labora- 
tory in that time and school walls 
cease to be limiting factors. 





W 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


about detective stories. 


etective stories constructively 
used can be of definite value in mind 
training, according to Professor Ney 
MacMinn of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He particularly recommends the 
tales of Edgar Allan Poe and Conan 
Doyle. 











“These tales satisfy 1 natural demand of the young for an 
exciting story.” 

Professor MacMinn says, “While ful- 
filling a cardinal demand of children 
for stories of action, these stories have 
more to them than action. They con- 
tain a problem that is inherent to the 
action which is solved only by close 
reasoning. Step by step in each tale, 
the reader is carried from mystification 
to enlightenment, and in the process 
he is shown the method 
whereby the problem is 
solved.” 


Edgar Allan Poe said the solution 
PA of any mystery calls into play the 
Dy highest faculties of the mind, 


- a am 
33 or 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 








“‘Cfrom these stories a critical taste can be formed so 
that in time youngsters will demand stories be of a high 
order in subject and execution.” 

In the exercise of reasoning powers 
that an effective detective tale induces 
—by virtue of a young reader’s urge 
to arrive at the mystery’s solution be- 
fore the author does—lies great bene- 
fit. Those children who practice this 
analytical form of thinking are learning 
to make a host of observations and in- 
ferences from which they draw truths. 


In 6 mystery stories Poe wrote, this 
theory is well illustrated, for Poe shifts 
emphasis from the mystery itself to the 
manner of its solution. Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes stories also help 
sharpen a young person’s ability to 
make sound observations and to draw 
correct inferences and conclusions. 


This information comes from Dr. Ney 
MacMinn, Department of English, 


Northwestern University. 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigiey’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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” L : Tennessee Teachers... 
ongralu ations.... 


Welcome to 


To you teachers who are doing 


so much for today's youth in pre- Memphi S / 


paring them for tomorrow's lead- 




















ers. While here, we cordially invite you to visit 
i the South's Largest Jewelers 
WATCHES SILVER 
{ DIAMONDS CHINA 
. JEWELRY GIFTWARE 
LUGGAGE CAMERAS 
¢ : RADIOS ELEC. APPLIANCES 
; TYPEWRITERS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
SEFRWMINES Perel & Lowenstein 
Furnitur e Comp any The Diamond Store of the South 
MAIN AND JEFFERSON 144 S. Main St. Opp. Hotel Gayoso 























GO BY GREYHOUND 


TO 
WEST TENNESSEE CONVENTION 
MEMPHIS 


OCTOBER 14-15 





COMFORTABLE BUSES 
CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
LOW FARES 
SEE AMERICA BEST BY GREYHOUND 
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Welcome 
Tennessee Teachers 


Make Your Stay in 
Memphis Complete 
Visit 


TOOF'S 


Fine Writing Papers + Greeting Cards 
Scrap Books + Fine Leather Goods 


S. C. TOOF & CO. 


Social Stationery Section 
195 Madison Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


Printers * Stationers * Office Outfitters 








Everything 
for Your 


Enjoyment... 


MODERN IS 
THE 
WORD FOR 


HOTEL 
CLARIDGE 






















+ COFFEE 
SHOP 

* SHELBY 

; saieeande All public rooms, 
ROOM many guest rooms 

- BALINESE Air Conditioned 
FYotey, 

- MAGNOLIA Scott J. Stewart 
cele), MANAGING DIRECTOR 









Nightly Bancing te World-Famous Orchestras 


Hotel 
CLARIDGE 
i\In the Center of 
Everything You 
a |Want to See and 
[Do in Memphis 












































PIANOS 


KNABE 

STORY & CLARK 
GULBRANSEN 
FISCHER 
KRAKAUER 
CABLE 


Wn Wiihe WHY 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS 








Memphis Most Complete 
Sheet Music Dept. 


Complete Schirmer Library 
Every Supply For The Teacher 


WORSLEY PIANO CO. 


21 S. THIRD © MEMPHIS 





| RECONDITIONED PIANOS 
TUNING © REPAIRS 
t a oie 























WELCOME TEACHERS 
Profit by proper guidance 
Visit 


A. Graves & Steuwer Co. 





REGISTERED JEWELERS 
AMERICAN GEM SOCIETY 





Empire Blda. 160 Madison Ave. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


‘oe ) SER aac nee nt at 
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PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association 
Memphis, October 14, 15 


First General Session 
Thursday, October 14, 1948 
7:30 P.M. 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding, Mr. Ralph Hunt, President 
Platform Guests—City and County Superintendents of West 


Tennessee. Elementary Supervisors of 

West Tennessee. 
SRVOUMEION 5 i508 iS 50ds CoRR eee ees Rev. James D. Jenkins 
Pastor, St. Luke’s Methodist Church 
Pwosident's BAAROES.... 50:6.03 C30 ee aces Mr. Ralph Hunt 
RMB Ls nck Crd aR ada te FAK Mr. Burgin E. Dossett 


Announcement of Committees 
The Report of the Committee on Constitutional Revision 


Concert 
8:30 P. M. 


Miss Martha Lipton....... Metropolitan Opera Association 


Second General Session 
Friday, October 15, 1948 
10:30 A. M. 

South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding, Mr. Ralph Hunt, President 
Platform Guests—Commissioner of Education, College Pres- 
idents, President and Executive Secretary of the T.E.A., 
and Presidents of County Councils of the Parent-Teach- 

er Associations in West Tennessee 


WRONG 50k 65 6 hen ode gins oemeshuaie Memphis State College 
Arranged by Mr. Paul Earhart 

InVOCRTION: 6.25 0e as Fe sh ate cst Rev. George B. S. Hale 
Associate Rector of Grace-St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 

CIE, oiside ss bas > ks eee Miss Elizabeth McCain 

President, Tennessee Education Association 

WGUCHtiOn Ti TOGMCSNOE. o. 6 6.4.6 6.56.0. k:s:09s vain Dr. A. D. Holt 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Education Association 

Dr A eee aoe, er ey Mr. John L. Bracken 


Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


Third General Session 
Friday, October 15, 1948 
7:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding, Mr. Ralph Hunt, President 
Platform Guests—Administrative Council of T.E.A., Execu- 


tive Committee of W.T.E.A., New Sec- 
tional Officers of the Association 


PEON oo icicis Sacdileses Senne Treadwell High School Band 
Mr. Marion Lineberry, Directing 
TRVOCREION 6.6. 6 dss 4d 58s Os eee Mr. C. S. Brown 


Business Session 
Report of Committees 
Election of Officers 


Brock Pemberton 
Producer of “Harvey” 


Address 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY, 1948 


Officers 
Balink Hoant, Preset os 6i6i6i.doiciso5sscieedaicte te eces Bartlett 
C. J. Huckaba, Vice-president.c cies iees oie ccccces Jackson 
Morgan Christian, Vice-president................ Dyersburg 
Roxie Gaulding, Vice-president................ Whitehaven 
Enoch L. Mitchell, Secretary-treasurer............ Memphis 
Executive Committee 
I BO nin cd Sag coco-ccp dk dp oaeR ee Rass e mR eeuie Barlett 
Dare, Tee MOS bose SO on ce een seseoeeseu Jackson 
PINON, DMIs, 5.5..5:5. 65s: 5,5 aaaied hereamameMoele Union City 
ee eR OT ne he eee 7 ee Memphis 
Wsmely .. BN <5 6 cb +s eclemeduivsiae sien eee Memphis 
Administrative Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 
Presiding, George H. Barnes 

Invocation 
nn err ra 6 kere en | Mr. Wilson Mount 
Mrs. Harold Rankin, Mr. Clifford Tucker 
Mr. Chalmers Walker 
CHOSE BOOMREE ook i 6cik cs ccdesdbneadees Mr. John L. Bracken 


Superintendent 
Clayton, Missouri 


Vocational Agriculture Section 
Friday, October 15, 2:00 P. M. 
East Corridor, First Floor, Municipal Auditorium 
“Supervised Farming Programs” .............. J. W. Duck 
Subject Matter Specialist, Agriculture Education 
Department, University of Missouri 


Art Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon, Memphis Art Academy 
Chairman, Mildred Keith 


Art Education in Public Schools ... Miss Elsie Ruffini, DFA 
Art Department, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Business Education Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Georgian Room 
Presiding, Mrs. G. P. Robertson 


Invocation 

Music 

Business 

Better Instructional Practices in Typewriting and 
MOGMRROIRE 5 bio-6.o5555-6 sie a eae ee T. James Crawford 


University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Questions and Discussion 
Adjournment 


Classical Languages Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Room 209 
Presiding, Miss Eunice Humphrey 
Illustrated Lecture ....“Classical Sites in Italy and Greece” 
Dr. David M. Robinson, Professor of Classical Studies, 
University of Mississippi 
Business Session 
Announcements 
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Radio Station 
WMPS 


recommends 


these outstanding programs in 
the field of education 


* 
Mr. President 
Sundays—1 :30 p.m. 


vivid dramatizations from the lives 
of our Presidents. You guess which 
administration the action depicts. 


Greatest Story Ever Told 
Sundays—5 :30 p.m. 


most remarkable program in radio. 
The story of the greatest life ever 


lived. 
e 
Theatre Guild On The Air 
Sundays—8 :30 p.m. 


featuring the brightest stars of 
stage and screen. 


os 
America’s Town Meeting 
Tuesdays—7 :30 p.m. 


famous open forum on subjects 
of interest featuring outstanding 
speakers. 


All on WMPS.... 
68 on your Radio 
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English and Speech Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Military Ballroom, Hotel King Cotton 
Presiding, Vermonta Wilson 


“Hew I Tench Spelling” .....cscccecess Miss Lucile Barron, 
Bellevue Junior High School, Memphis 
RETEST. Po err Mr. Brock Pemberton 


Elementary Education 
Thursday, October 14, 2:30 P. M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding, Louise Oakley 
Background for Conference—Mary Baker, Associate Super- 
visor, West Tennessee 
Problems Related to Planning a Reading Program that Will 
Take Care of All Children—Dr. William Kottmeyer, 
Director Instructional Research, St. Louis Public Schools 
Problems Related to Reading in the Content Field—Dr. 
Ernest C. Horn, University of Iowa 
Techniques Which the Classroom Teacher Can Use with 
Retarded Readers—Dr. Kottmeyer and Dr. Horn 


Elementary Education 
Friday, October 15, 2:30 P. M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding, Louise Oakley 
Musie ...%5. Training School, Memphis State College, Miss 
Elba Gandy, Directing 
Address ....Planning a Basic Reading Program That Will 
Meet the Needs of all Children—Dr. William Kottmeyer, 
Director Instructional Research, St. Louis Public Schools 
Address ....Reading in the Content Fields—Dr. Ernest C. 
Horn, University of Iowa 


Health and Physical Education Section 
Friday, October 15, 2:00 P. M. 
East Committee Room No. |, Second Floor, Municipal 
Auditorium 
Presiding, Margaret Warren 

PN OCCT CT Ee ee Pet er Mr. Blair Gullion 
Athletic Director, Washington University, St. Louis 
Panel. Discussion ...... The State Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Program, Miss Elma Roane, Discussion Leader 


Home Economics Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Louis XIV Room 
Presiding, Miss Helen Hawkins 
Voeal Bolo 2.6.08 Miss Joy Kirby, U.T. Jr. College, Martin 
Accompanist, Miss Mary Alice Ramer, Savannah 
“From Calico to Nylon” .......<s00cces Miss Beth Peterson 
Home Economist, E. I. DuPont Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


Industrial and Vocational Educational Section 
Friday, October 15, 9:00 A. M. 
East Committee Room No. |, Second Floor, Municipal 
Auditorium 
Presiding, Paul Williams 

After a short business meeting, the group will depart for a 
tour of the International Harvester Plant conducted by the 
officials of that plant. 
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Library Section 
Friday, October 15, 2:00 P. M. 
West Committee Room No. |, Second Floor, Municipal 
Auditorium 
Presiding, Velora K. Hargett 
Invocation 
Reading of Minutes .......... Zula Mae Harris, Secretary 
TE sina 503 5.5.05 + 5:0 nai Speaker to be announced 
I ob i6 5 a:dia: 5 Soe eoeae a earebetiet. Miss Martha Parks 
Director, Division of Libraries, State Department of 
Education 
Announcements 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


Mathematics Section 
Friday, October 15, 2:30 P. M. 
East Committee Room No. 2, Second Floor, Municipal 


Auditorium 
Presiding, R. T. Strickland 
Principal and Mathematics Teacher .......... F. S. Elliott 
Principal, Whitehaven High School 
DIG 5 5 en eee ies 5.5 'ocsxine a Dr. H. S. Kaltenborn 


Modern Language Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 
Hotel Peabody — Room 200 
Presiding, Martin W. Storn 


Address in Spanish....Prof. Philip Angeles, Southwestern 


University 
Address in French ....Prof. Robert L. Roussey, Southwestern 
University 
Report on South America ............ Miss Mary Heiskell 


Music Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon, Claridge Hotel 

Presiding, Gaston Taylor 
DORE ois. 0s sates tcmembabeesaled The Singing Strings Quartet 
Mrs. Gloria Pace Hendricks, Misses Nona Sisco, Barbara 
Thompson and Nell Barron 
ME TEIN o.oo... 0 50 0.600000 nn sases waren To Be Selected 

Business 


Secondary School Principals 
Friday, October 15, 9:00 P. M. 
Reception Room, Municipal Auditorium 

“Some Constitutional Changes in our W.T.E.A.” J. M. Smith 
President, Memphis State College 

“Revisions Recently Made in New School Standards” 
R. R. Vance, State Supervisor of High Schools 
“The National Principals Association” ....Howard Kirksey 
Middle Tennessee High School Supervisor 


Science Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 
West Committee Room No. 2, Second Floor, 


Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding, J. W. Fox 


“Here Comes Tomorrow” .......... Victor H. Schoffelmayer 
Science Editor Emeritus of The Dallas News, and Presi- 
dent, Texas Chemurgic Council 


Social Studies Section 
Friday, October 15, 12:30 P. M. 
Luncheon, Lowenstein's 
Dr. Robert Crane of Memphis State College will be guest 
speaker. 
Tickets available at Auditorium Thursday night and Friday 
morning until 10:30. 
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Schools 


16 mm sound films for all occasions. Largest 
and finest selection of subjects. Book now for 
the fall term. 





Also, 16 mm sound projectors, slide and stripfilm pro- 
jectors and all visual aid equipment and accessories. 


Write for big new catalogue! 


Southern Visual Films 


6865 Shrine Bldg. Memphis, Tennessee 
Phone 8-4870 














GHeeegauae 


EASY AND PRACTICAL 


Dear Teacher: 

Have you realized that you can procure 
moderately priced workbooks for each of 
your pupils, for use with any of the state- 
adopted PROSE AND POETRY books in 
grades 4 through 12, or for the HOW AND 
WHY SCIENCE books in the intermediate 
and junior high school grades? 

Conserve your time for creative teaching. 
The lesson assignments are practical and 
objective, prepared as carefully as you 
would work them out yourself. The books 
are attractive and inviting—easy to handle 
and easy to grade. The pages are removable 
for lesson assignments. 

Immediate attention will be given to or- 
ders sent directly to us or to the Tennessee 
Book Company, 181—3rd Avenue, North, 
Nashville. Order today or write for further 
information. 

Sincerely yours 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE N Y 





Represented by, Roger Barker 
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Our Visiting Speakers 


Town Hall in New York. She has studied abroad and 
has sung concerts in South America. She sings at 
the Thursday evening general session. 


JOHN L. BRACKEN, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Clayton, 
Missouri, has a national reputa- 
tion as an authority in health 
education. He is the author ot 
several books in this field. He 
has held many important posts 
in the National Education As- 
sociation and is known as one 
of the most able speakers in 
American education today. He 
speaks to the Friday morning 
general session and to the Ad- 








ministrative luncheon. 





BROCK PEMBERTON, noted 
New York producer and actor, 
is one of the outstanding per- 
sonalities in the American 
theatre. Among the famous 
plays that he has produced are 
“Miss Lulu Betts,” “Strictly 
Dishonorable,” “Personal Ap- 
pearance,” “Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye,” and “Harvey.” He 
started his career under Wil- 
liam Allen White on the Em- 
poria Gazette. He will speak to 
the Friday evening general 


session and to the English section. 





a oy 


MISS MARTHA LIPTON, 


mezzo-soprano of the Metropol- | 


itan Opera Association, is one 


of the most distinguished of | 


the younger stars of the Met- 
roplitan. She has had leading 
roles in “Faust,” ‘““Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” “Aida,” “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and other 
great operas. She is frequently 
heard on a number of national 
radio programs. A graduate of 
Juilliard School of Music, she 
made her debut in 1939 at 





BURGIN E. DOSSETT, Commissioner of Education, 


y will speak to the Thursday evening general session. 


ANDREW D. HOLT, Executive Secretary of the 
Tennessee Education Association, will address the 


SCHOFFELMEYER 





KALTENBORN 





Friday morning meeting. 





VICTOR H. SCHOFFELMEY- 
ER, president of the Texas 
Chemurgic Council, and form- 
erly Agricultural-Science Edi- 
tor of the Dallas News, will 
address the Science Section on 
Friday afternoon. 

R. E. L. CRANE, Associate 
Professor of History, Memphis 
State College, will speak to the 
Social Studies Section. 

DR. H. S. KALTENBORN, 
Professor of Mathematics, 
Memphis State College, will 
speak to the Mathematics Sec- 
tion. 

















We cordially invite you toa 
demonstration of this won- 
derful instrument 


TERRY-HULL PIANO CO. 
64 So. Second 








Bal 









TODAY'S GREAT PIANO 





n "Choose Your Piano 
as the Artists do" 





TERRY-HULL PIANO CO. 
64 So. Second St. 8-4812 
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Luncheons 


Administration—12:30 P.M., Balinese Room, Hotel Claridge. 
Art—12:15 P.M., Memphis Academy of Arts. 
Business Education—12:30 P.M., Hotel Peabody, Georgian 
Room. 
Classical Languages—12:30 P.M., Hotel Peabody, Room 209. 
English and Speech—12:30 P.M., Military Ball Room, Hotel 
King Cotton. 
Home Economics—12:30 P.M., Hotel Peabody, Louis XIV 
Room. 

Modern Languages—12:30 P.M., Hotel Peabody, Room 200. 
Music—12:30 P.M., Hotel Claridge. 
Social Studies—12:30 P.M., Lowenstein’s. 

Luncheon tickets are to be bought at the Ticket Booth. A 
representative of each group will be at this booth on Thurs- 
day night and Friday morning. 


Information 


Information concerning all meetings may be secured at the 
Information Booth, located in the Exhibit Hall. Mr. D. M. 
Hilliard is in charge. Lost and found articles may be re- 
ported to the attendants at this booth. 


Registration 


Registration will be conducted in the center of the Exhibit 
Hall, where all teachers are requested to register on the card 
furnished and to leave this card in the place designated. 








Jhe South's Finest--- 
One of hmenica’s est 


AIR CONDITIONED 


OTEL PEABODY 


Ww 
Dining Nightly 
SKYWAY 


SOUTH'S SMARTEST SUPPER CLUB 


NATIONALLY KNOWN ORCHESTRAS 


Ww 


F. R. SCHUTT, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














Don’t Gamble Your 


Buy SUPERIOR All-Steel 
Safety SCHOOL COACHES 


More than mere transportation to and from school is needed 
for your children. They're entitled to safe transportation, too. 


Children’s Safety 





And safe transportation to and from school means Superior All- . F. 7 t Ss ft 


Steel Safety School Coaches—the safest, strongest, most com- 


fortable school coaches in the world. 


IN THE Figiy 
IN SAFER pup), 


Superior's ‘Unistructure" all-steel frame with all-riveted and TRANSPORTATION 


welded construction, and more than twenty other safety advance- 





ments*, pioneered by Superior, have made Superior Coaches first in the field. That's why stronger, 
sturdier, safer Superior Coaches give maximum protection to the nation's priceless cargo . . . its school 


children. 
Don't gamble with the safety of your children . 


. buy Superior All-Steel Safety School Coaches for 


your transportation system. Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 
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SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Bldg.—Phone 5-7893 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


% Ask for Superior literature showing why these advancements make 
Superior All-Steel Satety Coaches the world's safest, strongest, most 
comtortcbdle school conches. 
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you 
Measure 
THE 
TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF A 
CLASSROOM 

» FILM ? 


How do you choose films for your 
classroom? 





By title? By subject matter? By 
whether or not they are interesting? 

None of these is enough. The im- 
portant question good teachers always 
ask is, “What does the film teach?” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are teaching instruments. Long before 
cameras start shooting an EBFilm, ex- 
perienced educators decide what educa- 
tional concepts will go into it. Every 
episode, literally every shot, is planned 
in advance as a specific learning experi- 
ence for your pupils. Then, EBFilms’ 
unique motion picture techniques are 
worked out to implant these teaching 
concepts effectively, lastingly. 

The Result? EBFilms do more ac- 
tual teaching per foot of film than any 
other films made. 

When you choose an EBFilm, you 
know it is core curriculum material .. . 
an authentic, forceful teaching tool de- 
signed by educators for educators. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Claude E. Brock, 
608 S$. 19th Street, Humboldt 
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OPEN SEASON 
on 


Superintendents 


The turnover in occupants of 
county superintendents’ offices, if 
it be proper to speak of it in so 
flippant a manner, has been noth- 
ing short of phenomena! this fall. 
Usually reliable sources have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Tennessee 
has a greater number of new su- 
perintendents this year than ever 
before. 


The list is not final and is, of 
course, subject to revision upon 
receipt of later reports. In order 
to allow a comparison, names of 
newly-elected superintendents 
are in boldface type. There are 
thirty such at time of writing. 


Anderson County, S. F. Owen; 
Bedford, Walter D. Mullins; 
Benton, Burt Cagle; Bledsoe, 
Firm Cagle; Blount, L. M. Ross; 
Bradley, William B. Cartwright; 
Campbell, G. Hobart Smith; 
Cannon, William Bragg; Car- 
roll, R. C. Austin; Carter, Mack 
Estep; Cheatham, Jack Nichol- 
son; Chester, A. T. Hurst; Clai- 
borne, C. L. Moyers; Clay, M. R. 
Brown; Cocke, Mrs. Lagretta C. 
Parrott; Coffee, Fred Gilliam; 
Crockett, R. L. Conley; Cumber- 
land, J. L. Rose. 


Davidson, C. L. Brockett; De- 
catur, (no report); DeKalb, 
Grady Carter; Dickson, W. H. 
Garrett; Dyer, H. Claude Moore; 
Fayette, Joseph R. Martin; Fent- 
ress, Willard Crouch; Franklin, 
James A. Clark; Gibson, C. H. 
Cole; Giles, Thomas Newman; 
Grainger, H. T. Boston; Greene, 
Glen C. Brown; Grundy, E. J. 
Cunningham; Hamblen, George 
W. Jaynes; Hamilton, Marshall 
Clark; Hancock, Rector Greene; 
Hardeman, Quinnie Armour; 
Hardin, H. F. Snodgrass; Hawk- 
ins, John G. Wagner; Haywood, 
Joe. T. Naylor; Henderson, Ira 
C. Powers; Henry, Joe Morgan; 
Hickman, Grant Coble; Hous- 
ton, H. H. Young; Humphreys, 
Carl L. Simpson; Jackson, R. V. 








Claire's Beauty Salon 
Specializing In 
HAIR TINTING 
CALL 5-6536 126 MONROE AVE. 











MEDNIKOW JEWELRY CO. 
5 South Main Street 
In the Heart of Memphis 


Serving the Tri-States 
For nearly 60 years 











WELCOME TEACHERS 
Kenner Sporting Goods Co. 


Distributor for Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. 


Complete Outfits for Teams 


118 JEFFERSON AVE. 


Memphis, Tenn. Phone 37-1621 

















| 
IPhone 2-0812 
INight 4-7919 


| Norton’s Flowers 


1633 Union Ave. 
Flowers for Any Occasion 


|\WALTER. ELDER MARYE MITCHELL 

















MULFORD JEWELRY 
COMPANY 


26 SOUTH MAIN 


MEMPHIS 
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RIDE A 


YELLOW CAB 


CALL 8-2121 




















GEO. W. HEFFERNAN 


— Quality Jeweler — 
86 South Second Street, 


Hotel Peabody Building, 
Second St. Lobby 2 doors South of Union, 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 











JIM’S PLACE NO. 2 


The Famous Steaks 
SPECIAL CLUB BREAKFAST 
AND LUNCHES 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 











Order your corsages 
from 
IRBY-HARRIS FLORISTS 
Peabody Hotel 
8-3118 8-3119 











ANDERTON’S 


NEW ORLEANS STYLE 


Oyster Bar 
151 Madison Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 











Telephone 5-2310 
Quolity Pipes & Tobaccos 


The Tobacco Bowl 


62 Madison Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 














Compliments 
of a 


Friend 




















Reynolds; Jefferson, D. C. Den- 
ton. 

Johnson, Ivan J. Donnelly; 
Knox, Mildred E. Doyle; Lake, 
Jack Brewer; Lauderdale, Edric 
Owen; Lawrence, H. H. Turpen; 
Lewis, Mrs. J. H. Warf; Lincoln, 
J. B. Sullivan; Loudon, Sam Wil- 
son; McMinn, Fred O. Hutsel ; Mc- 
Nairy, J. C. Taylor; Macon, Oren 
Cooper; Madison, Bruce Bailey; 
Marion, James T. Prigmore; 
Marshall, W. M. Connelly; Mau- 
ry, J. R. Baker; Meigs, Frank P. 
Smith; Monroe, Pryor Hunt; 
Montgomery, N. L. Carney; 
Moore, S. N. Walker; Morgan, 
Dudley Human; Obion, Milton 
Hamilton; Overton, Thomas H. 
Parrigin; Perry, Jack Stevens; 
Pickett, Harold H. Hassler; 
Polk, A. J. Anderson; Putnam, 
Oliver Troy Bohannon. 

Rhea, Walter White; Roane, 
J. F. Brittain; Robertson, W. A. 
Shannon; Rutherford, Bealer 
Smotherman; Scott, A. V. Ellis; 
Sequatchie, Grady L. Griffith; 
Sevier, Mayford Seaton; Shelby, 
Sue M. Powers; Smith, Wood- 
row Piper; Stewart, Earl Sex- 
ton; Sullivan, J. C. Akard; 
Sumner, V. G. Hawkins; Tipton, 
Eugene Younger; Trousdale, C. 
H. Wilburn; Unicoi, Frank T. 
Gentry; Union, J. Howard Col- 
lett; Van Buren, J. Bouldin 
Brady; Warren, Theodore Ham- 
mer; Washington, Fred N. 
Smith; Wayne, Glenn S. Gallien; 
Weakley, J. T. Miles; White, H. 
C. Austin; Williamson, W. P. 
Scales; Wilson, James E. Bel- 
cher. 








WELCOME TEACHERS! 


For the Name Brands 
Come to Rand's 


RAND’S CHILDREN SHOP 


Monroe at Front Memphis 











KENON TAYLOR CO. 
Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Duplicators, Office Supplies 
8 No. Front Memphis, Tenn. 
Service Since 1909 











Paints Wallpaper 
“a n 
Scabroohs 

52 So. 2nd St. Memphis 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 
For Schools * Professional 
* Amateur 











Welcome 
S. H. KRESS & COMPANY 
7 North Main 
MEMPHIS 











In Memphis Since 1862 
JULIUS GOODMAN & SON 


Antique and Fine Jewelry 


Antique and Unusual Silver 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

















Britling Cafeterias 


155 Madison 
and 
75 Union 





MEMPHIS 


























MEMPHIS BLUE PRINT 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


Distributors of 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 


MECHANICAL DRAWING SUPPLIES 


119 Madison Avenue Second Floor 
MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


Telephone 5-173! 
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Politics 


National political party conventions 
this summer did not ignore the ques- 
tion of federal aid to education. The 
Republican Party included in its plat- 
form this statement: “We favor equal- 
ity of educational opportunity for all 
and the promotion of education and 
educational facilities.” 

The Democratic Platform states, “We 
advocate Federal aid for education ad- 
ministered by and under the control 
of the States.” 

And the Progressive Party, headed by 
Henry Wallace, said, “The Progressive 
party proposes to guarantee, free from 
segregation and discrimination, the in- 
alienable right to a good educaticn to 
every man, woman and child in Amer- 
ica.” 


IPI Essay Contest 


For the thirteenth consecutive year, 
International Printing Ink will sponsor 
the annual IPI Essay Contest in co- 
operation with the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association. Approved 
by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, this is the 
oldest and most popular competition in 
the graphic arts field. 

This year the sponsors have chosen 
“Printing and Free Government” as 
the subject for the essays. Students 








DEATON CLOTHIERS 
118 Madison 
MEMPHIS 


Smart Clothing, hats, and furnishings 
A fine store for men 











LAWSON - CAVETTE 


Formerly Lawson-Getz 


COMPLETE ATHLETIC 
OUTFITTERS 


VOIT BASKETBALLS, 
VOLLEYBALLS, SCHOOL 
JACKETS—SWEATERS 
A G. Spalding & Bros. 
Mac Gregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 
9-11 No. Third St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





may write on any phase of this subject 
which interests them. Thirty national 
prizes of $500 to $5 will be awarded, 
and local awards will be made for the 
best papers submitted at each school. 
A printed announcement will be sent 
to high schools and junior high schools 
early in September. 


Teacher Examinations 


Arrangements may now be made for 
the establishment of examining centers 
for the tenth annual administration of 
the American Council on Education’s 
National Teacher Examinations. Cen- 
ters are conducted in cooperation with 
school systems and teacher education 
institutions. 

Many superintendents and boards of 
education require or advise applicants 
for teaching positions to present Na- 
tional Teacher Examination records, to 
be used as one of the factors in teacher 
selection. 

Correspondence regarding the proj- 
ect may be addressed to: Director, Na- 
tional Teacher Examination Project, 
Educational Testing Service, 15 Ams- 
terdam Avenue, New York 23. 





1950 Census 
In Washington, Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer proposes that 
600,000 public school teachers take the 
1950 census of population and agri- 


culture. He says, “The accuracy and 
completeness of coverage can be im- 
proved if the census information can 
be collected by a professional group. 
The Census Bureau believes that... 
problems could be overcome and much 
better results obtained if the nation’s 
school teachers would participate in the 
taking of the census. 

“As a group, the teachers are well 
qualified to do the job. They have the 
professional training and competence 
which is called for. They are widely 
distributed over the nation, and their 
interest in public service is universally 
recognized. 

“If some 600,000 teachers would be 
willing to participate, the work would 
require a week of full-time service, plus 
some additional time for instruction, 
follow-up and verification. The teach- 
ers would, of course, be paid at the 
usual rates paid to enumerators for 
this work. 

“If the plan should be adopted it 
would be necessary for State and local 
school authorities to permit the ad- 
justment of school calendars for 1949- 
50 so as to allow a week of free time 
between April 1 and April 15, 1950.” 











usefulness. 


ble. 











| Welcome to Memphis 


West Tennessee Teachers 


Visit us at Brodnax, Gift Center of the South 


When you plan a gift purchase, choose 
from the House of Brodnax. 
confers definite distinction—and enduring 
Your name on the card and 
the Brodnax name on the box will make 
the next gift occasion DOUBLY pleasura- 


Dvedanx | 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc., Jewelers, Memphis 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL PINS, RINGS, FRATERNITY JEWELRY 


Such a gift 
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THE CITy OF KNOXVILLE 
Welcomes. | 


_ THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Once again it is Knoxville’s pleasure to 
extend greetings and a cordial welcome 
to our friends and neighbors of the East 
Tennessee Education Association. 
We hope your stay in Knoxville will be 
pleasurable and beneficial. 

Come again—and often. 


Cordially, 


James W. Elmore, Jr., Mayor 


CITY COUNCIL 


Lowell R. Blanchard John E. Rose 
Max Friedman R. C. Smith, Jr. 
Milton E. Roberts U. G. Turner 


Cas. Walker 
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hnoxville Hotels Welcome 


Delegates of r :% E. A. 


A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at Any of Our Fine Hotels 








ANDREW JOHNSON ARNOLD COLONIAL 
E. B. BRASWELL, Manager CHAS. GILLESPIE, Manager CHARLIE NEWSOM, Manager 
PARK ST. JAMES 
FARRAGUT 
EMORY H. COPPEDGE, Owner PAUL N. McQUIDDY, President 
W. G. MOFFATT, Manager L. T. GRAY, Manager ROE CREASMAN, Manager 


Knoxville Hotel Association 



























































CAFETERIA — RESTAURANT 


Next to Tennessee Theatre 2500 N. CENTRAL AVE 
608 S. GAY ST. ON H/GHWAY 25-W 








TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
OPEN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY 


YES, DAY AND NIGHT, BOTH BROWN'S RESTAU- 
RANT AND CAFETERIA ARE OPEN TO SERVE 
YOU WHAT YOU WANT, WHEN YOU WANT IT. 
AT BOTH BROWN'S CAFETERIA LINES YOU SEE 
ALL THE FOOD BEFORE SELECTING YOUR MEAL. 
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Be Nee ent Nernst acca: 


‘ 


Z 


7:45 


8 
8 


8 


© © 


10 


10 


PROGRAM 


Eaithenn Sites jo SE SE t diubiain Aaittallin 
Knoxville, October 28, 29 


11:00 Address by the Governor of the State of Tennessee: 


General Session 
Thursday, October 28, 7:15-9:30 P. M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—PRESIDENT H. L. CALLAHAN, Madisonville 


715 
:40 


:00 
:10 


735 


215 
:30 


:30 


245 


Business Session: Nomination of Officers for 1948-49; 
Appointment of Committees and other business. 


11 


11 


Invocation: Reverend Lloyd T. Householder, Pastor, 19 


Mount Olive Baptist Church, Knoxville. 

Music:—An East Tennessee Group 

Clearing of Stage 

Program presentation: President H. L. Callahan. 
Greetings from the Tennessee Education Association: 
Dr. Andrew D. Holt, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
T.E.A. 

“The City of Man’: Mr. Harold O. McLain, President, 
Railways Ice Company, Chicago. 

Questions 

Adjournment 


General Session 
Friday, October 29, 10:30-12:15 A. M. 


Alumni Memorial Hall 
Presiding—PRESIDENT H. L. CALLAHAN 
E.T.E.A. Song Fest: Mr. Edward H. Hamilton, Knox- 
ville High School, Leader. 
Greetings from the State Department of Education: 
Honorable Burgin E. Dossett, Commissioner. 


:25 


730 


705 


12:15 


215 


:20 


705 
710 


Honorable James Nance McCord. 

“My Homeland Tennessee”: Mrs. A. Sam Kennedy, 
vocalist; Miss Elizabeth Platt, accompanist. 

“The Job of the School as Seen by a Business Man”: 
W. Cameron Beck, Vocational and Industrial Consul- 
tant and Inspirational Lecturer, New York. 
Questions 

Adjournment 


General Session 
Friday, October 29, 7:15-9:30 P. M. 


Alumni Memorial Hall 


Invocation: Dr. W. M. Seymour, Pastor, First Meth- 
odist Church, Knoxville. 

All-East Tennessee Chorus: Conducted by Raymond F. 
Anderson, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham. 
All-East Tennessee Orchestra: Conducted by Eugene 
J. Weigel, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Rearrangement of stage. 

“A Question of First Magnitude”: Frank D. Slutz, 
Educational Counselor, nationally known lecturer, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


8:45 Questions 

9:00 Business Reports and Installation of Officers for 1948- 
49. 

9:30 Adjournment 


























To the Teachers of East Tennessee 


TEACHER. 











* *& * The Knoxville Teachers’ League recommends to you the 
Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE TENNESSEE 


We welcome you to Knoxville at all times and trust that 


your visit here will always be both pleasant and profitable. 


~The Knoxville Teachers League 


FORREST BALDWIN, President. 
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Welcome Agan... 
Members of the E.T.E.A. 


to Knoxville and to Penney's 


We're always happy when time rolls around 
again to welcome members of the E.T.E.A. 
to Knoxville. We're proud of your service to 
our children and our communities. We're 
proud, too, of your patronage, for we realize 
you are wise, thrifty shoppers . . . and 
Penney's was founded for just such folk as 
you. This year we're saying ‘For Your Pocket- 
book's Sake, Get The Penney Buying Habit 
. . » You Save On Everything for Back-to- 
School" . . . and we mean everything the 
teacher needs, too! 


AT PENNEY’S... 


For Your Pocket-book's Sake, 
Get The Penney Buying Habit 








| 


} 
| 
| 





Special Note to 
Teachers 


We Hope You Enjoy Your Visit to Knoxville 
ya 4 


Authorized Dealers in 
Textbooks Work Books 
College Textbooks—New and Used 


Schoo! Supplies 


KNOX COUNTY BOOK COMPANY 


‘711 South Gay Street Phone 4-2177 | 


ya 4 
VOL BOOK EXCHANGE 


805 South Fifteenth Street Phone 3-5024 





























* 
Buy Victory Bonds 


* 


WELCOME 
CHOOSE YOUR 
JEWELRY 
and 


GIFTS 


From the Largest and Most Complete Stock in 
the Entire Southland 


“IT'S EASY TO PAY—THE ROYAL WAY" 
x * * 


ROYAL 
JEWELERS 


Twenty-seven Years Serving East Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—MARYVILLE—OAK RIDGE 











A SUGGESTION 


While in Knoxville Meet Your 
Friends at 


Byerley’s 


Cafeteria 
1506-8 West Cumberland Avenue 
NEAR U. OF T. CAMPUS 


























KNOXVILLE 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL SPORTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Telephone 3-2212 
710 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


HAROLD McLAIN, A.B., Un- 
iversity of Michigan, J.D., 
Columbia, President, Railways 
Ice Company, Chicago, a com- 
pany which operates twenty- 
five plants in eight different 
states; Vice-President, Direc- 
tor, member of the Executive 
Committee of National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries; Director 
and Vice-President of Corron 
Reynolds Insurance Companies, 
New York; President of Ex- 
ecutive Club of Chicago for 
two consecutive years (1600 
members) ; Director of Highlands Park First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; has spoken before more than 
300 different types of audiences, eg.: civic clubs, 
churches, schools, conventions, etc.; averages be- 
tween 60 and 70 addresses annually ; will address the 
first General Session, Thursday evening, October 28. 





W. CAMERON BECK, Asso- 
ciate Executive Director, Save 
The Children Federation; for 
twenty-two years was Person- 
nel Director of the New York 
Stock Exchange and New York 
Exchange Institute; during 
World War II, he was Director 
of Public Relations of the 
Clark-Babbitt Industries, In- 
corporated. He is internation- 
ally known as an inspirational 
lecturer, having addressed 
more than five million people in 
48 states and a number of for- 
eign countries; will address General Session, Friday 
morning, October 29, 11:30 o’clock; will address In- 
dustrial Education and Home Economics and Agri- 
culture luncheon, Friday afternoon. 





RAYMOND F. ANDERSON, 
A.B., M.A., Teacher and Su- 
pervisor of Choral Music in 
Public Schools, 1926-1938; Col- 
lege Director of Music, 1938- 
1948; Director of Church 
Choirs, 1926-1948; Director of 
Community Choruses, 1938- 
1948; Director of Music for 
Birmingham Starlight Opera 
Association 1942-1948. Re- 
search in Church Music and 
Choral Materials; will direct 





All-East Tennessee Chorus, 
General Session, Friday eve- 
ning. 
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DR. FRANK D. SLUTZ, A.B., 
A.M., L.H.D., Litt.D., Educa- 
tional Counselor; Director of 
Experimental School, Dayton, 
Ohio; Owner and Conductor of 
summer camp for boys at Cass 
Lake, Minnesota; former high 


school principal, English 
teacher, educational advisor, 
Chicago Teachers’ College, 


1927-1942; member, Board of 
Trustees of Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio; trustee, ~ 
Dayton, Ohio, Public Library; 
member, American Education 
Fellowship, Kappa Delta Pi, Sigma Nu; co-author: 
Am I Getting an Education? Thinking Things 
Through, and Methodist Men at Work (a manual for 
laymen’s activities) ; will address General Session, 
Friday evening, October 29; will address High School 
Department, Friday morning. 


HONORABLE JIM NANCE McCORD, Governor of 
the State of Tennessee; will address General Session, 
Friday morning. 


HONORABLE BURGIN DOSSETT, A.B., M.A., 
Commissioner of Education, State of Tennessee, 
Nashville; will address General Session Friday 


morning, October 29, 10:45 o’clock; will participate 
in round table discussion, High School Department, 
Friday morning. 


EUGENE J. WEIGEL, B.Sc. in 
Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, M.A., Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Student, Cleveland Law 
School, 1916-1917; Columbia 
University, 1919-21; Hoche 
Schule fur Musik, Berlin, 1923; 
Western Reserve University, 
Summer of 1924; Teacher of 
Violin, professional Musician, 
conductor, 1914-1929; Teacher, 
Instrumental Music, Cleveland 
Secondary Schools, 1923-1924; 
Supervisor, Instrumental 
Music, Cleveland Secondary 
Schools, 1924-1928; Associate 
Professor of Music, Ohio State 
University, Summer of 1928; Professor of Music, 
Ohio State University, since 1929; Chairman, De- 
partment of Music, Ohio State University, 1940-45; 
Director of the School of Music, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, since May 7, 1945; will conduct All-East Ten- 
nessee Orchestra, General Session, Friday evening. 
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The South's Most Beautiful Furniture 
@ HAMMOND ELECTRIC ORGANS 
@ WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCES 
@ ARVIN RADIOS 


EOWLER BROTHERS 


418-420 SOUTH GAY STREET 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















ESTABLISHED 1919 


REGAS RESTAURANT 


Knoxville's Finest Restaurant 


318 North Gay Street 
"Home of SIZZLING STEAKS” 
CHICKEN IN BASKET HAM AND SWEETS 
Use Our FREE PARKING LOT While Eating With Us 

















MANN 


Morticians 


414 Church Avenue, West 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Compliments of 


COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE 9, TENNESSE 








HUDSON STRODE, Professor 
of English, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa; _ distin- 
guished author, lecturer, 
dramatic reader, educator and 
world traveler; received his 
A.B., University of Alabama, 
M.A., Columbia University, 
studied at Harvard and in sev- 
eral foreign countries; one of 
the nation’s outstanding 
authorities in creative writing ; 
was recorded in Who’s Who at 
the age of thirty; author of 
Timeless Mexico, South by 
Thunderbird, Finland Forever, The Story of Ber- 
muda, The Pageant of Cuba, Immortal Lyrics, Now 
in Mexico; member Newcomen Society of English 
P.E.N., Delta Kappa Epsilon, Phi Beta Kappa. Lec- 
tures and works have been praised by Sumner Welles, 
John T. McCutcheon, Dorothy Canfield, H.R.H. 
Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, and others; will address 
the English Department, Friday afternoon. 

GLADYS TIPTON, B.F.A., 
M.S., Ed.D.; Professor of Music 
Education, University of Ten- 
nessee, 1948-49; Supervisor of 
Music, McCook, Nebraska; 
Supervisor of Music, Chisholm, 
Minnesota; Associate Profes- 
sor, Music Education and Su- 
pervisor of Music in the Labo- 
ratory School, Illinois State 
Normal University; visiting 
professor of Music Education, 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948; was active in the 
organization of state contest 
festivals (music) in Nebraska and Illinois; was co- 
ordinator of elementary music for North Central 











Welcome Teachers! 


Visit George's New Home Center 
Directly Across Gay Street from 
Main Store 


oe 


Growing with Knoxville! 


Everything for the family 
and home 
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Conference of Music Educators National Conference; 
has been chairman of elementary school music in 
the Illinois Music Educators Association; is co- 
author of, A Basic Record Library for Elementary 
Schools, with Lilla Bell Pitts, published by R.C.A. 
Victor in 1947; honors: August Learned scholarship, 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1946; Delta Kappa 
Gamma, (Illinois), 1946; member: Delta. Kappa 
Gamma, Delta Omicron, Pi Lambda Theta, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Alpha Rho Tau. 

GOODRICH O. WHITE, A.B., 
A.M., Ph.D.; President of 
Emory University, Atlanta, 
since 1942; Professor of Eng- 
lish and psychology, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, 1911-1913; 
professor of psychology and 
education, Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia, 1913-1914; 
professor of mental and moral 
science, Emory College, 1914- 
1918; associate professor of 
psychology, 1917-1920, profes- 
sor 1920-1942, Emory Univer- 
sity; also dean of College of 
Arts and Sciences, 1923-38; dean of graduate school, 
1929-1942 ; vice-president, 1938-1942. Member, Presi- 
dent’s Commission of Higher Education, 1946; will 
address College, Education and Psychology Depart- 
ment, Friday afternoon. 

C. GILBERT WRENN, A.B., 
M.A., Ph.D.; Counselor, Stan- 
ford University, 1929-36 ; Dean, 
General College, University of 
Minnesota, 1936-38; professor 
in charge of graduate training 
of school and college personnel 
workers, University of Min- 
nesota, 1938-46; Lieutenant 
Commander, World War II, 
Bronze Star; President, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, 1946-47; President, 
American College Personnel 
Association, 1947-49; will ad- 
dress Secondary School Principals Department, Fri- 
day morning, October 29; Superintendents and Of- 
ficials luncheon, Friday, October 29; Guidance and 
Personnel Department Friday afternoon. 
COLONEL E. W. PALMER, 
LL.D.; president, Kingsport 
Press, Incorporated; member, 
National Executive Board of 
Boy Scouts of America, Inc.; 
President, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc.; Trustee, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Tusculum 
College; member Advisory 
Council, Southern Research In- 
stitute, Birmingham; Chair- 
man, Planning Committee, 
Tennnessee Library Associa- 
tion; Regional Vice-president, 
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National Association of Manufacturers; N.T.A., 
Chairman Graphic Arts Coordinating Committee; 
W.P.B., Deputy Director, Printing and Publishing 
Division, 1941-43; Colonel, Army of the United 
States, Adjutant General’s Office, 1943-45, awarded 
Legion of Merit; will address luncheon of Excep- 
tional Child Education Department, Friday. 


DR. A. D. HOLT, Executive Secretary-Treasurer of 
Tennessee Education Association; vice-president, 
National Education Association; will address Gen- 
eral Session, Thursday evening, October 28, 8:10 
o’clock; will participate in a round table discussion, 
High School Department, Friday morning. 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D.; Director 
of Elementary Education at University of Wisconsin, 
University of Chicago, and Syracuse University; 
Member of Midwest Psychological Association, Phi 
Delta Kappa; will address the Elementary Principals 
Department, Friday morning. 


CHARLES R. SPAIN, A.B., A.M., Ed.D.; Director, 
Bureau of School Service; member, Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education ; President, 
Kentucky Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development; co-author, Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Armed Forces; Chairman, Kentucky Committee 
on Elementary Education; will address Junior High 
School Department, Friday afternoon. 








PAUL’S RESTAURANT 


323 West Clinch Avenue 





Across from Old Post Office Building 





OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO 12 P.M. 














TRAVEL BY BUS TO E.T.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


A 


Frequent, Dependable Service 


ray 
TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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W. A. STROZIER, chairman of Romance Languages, MRS. PAULINE PARK WIL- 
Emory University, Atlanta; will address Modern SON, B.S., M.A., Ph.D.; mem- 


. ber of Phi Upsilon Omicron, 
Languages Department, Friday afternoon. Master duced, : 01. aude 


Theta, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Kappa Delta Pi; National Ed- 
ucation Committee, A.A.U.W.; 
Board of Directors, National 
Council Family Relationships; 
regional Consultant, American 
Institute of Family Relations; 
Board of Directors, National 


JONAH W. D. SKILES, head of the Department of 
' Ancient Languages, University of Kentucky; will 
speak to Latin Department, Friday afternoon. 


ARNOLD W. WINKENHOFER, Assistant Director 
of the Southeastern Area of the American Red Cross, Committee of Parent Educa- 
Atlanta, will address Health, Physical Education tion; State Chairman, Division 


and Recreation Department, Friday morning. of Family Relations and Child 
Development, Georgia Home Economics Association ; 
co-author with Robert G. Foster, Women After Col- 
MRS. CHRIS HIRNING, Extension Secretary, Na- Jege; formerly Dean of Women, University of Ala- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, will ad- bama; will address Home Economics Department, 
dress P.T.A. Department, Friday afternoon. Friday afternoon. 














no eee neem een en = 


Our Welcome Wat Js Cut! 


We hope you pay us a visit! Miller's has six complete shopping 
floors all under one roof .... here you can buy everything from 


| a fur coat (Fashion-Floor—tThe Third) to a piece of apple pie 





(Downstairs Soda Grill). Don't fail to see our new Sub-Deb 
Shop, Shoe Salon, Fabric Center and other departments on 
| the newly remodeled Second Floor. You'll find a convenient 
| package checkroom Downstairs . . . . the Ladies' Lounge on 
| the Balcony. Open a charge account if you like... . Miller's 


delivers free within 150 miles. We're looking for you! 


ONE OF THE SOUTH’S GREAT STORES 
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JANE FRANSETH, A.B., 
M.A.; teacher, principal and 
supervisor of schools in Michi- 
gan; Demonstration Supervisor 
of Schools, Georgia Teachers 
College, Statesboro; Supervisor 
of Clinch and Fulton Counties, 
Georgia; Director of Education 
of Supervision, University of 
Georgia, Athens; author of sev- 
eral articles in professional 
magazines; will address Ele- 
mentary Supervisors Depart- 
ment Thursday’ afternoon, 
October 28, A.C.E. Department, 
luncheon meeting, Friday. 


V. S. BLANCHARD, A.B., 
M.S.P.H., Divisional Director, 
Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Detroit Public Schools 19 
years. Director Health and 
Physical Education, Wayne 
University 13 years; member 
American Olympic Team 1912 
competing in high hurdles; 
Silver Beaver Award, Boy 
Scouts of America 1943 ; author 
“A Modern Program of Phy- 
sical Education” and “Cur- 
riculum Problems in Health 
and Physical Education’; 
president of American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation 1947-48. 


AZILE WOFFORD, A.B., B.S., 
M.S.; librarian, Laurens (S.C.) 
High School, 1927-34; summer 
instructor at Peabody College, 
1938, and Emory University, 
1942; faculty, University of 
Kentucky, since 1938, presently 
acting head of department; 
president, Kentucky Library 
Association for current year; 
chairman of committee which 
compiled Know the South, bib- 
liography published in 1943; 
will address Librarians, Friday 
morning. 





EDWARD G. LUDTKE, Field Representative, U. S. 
Office of Education; will address Industrial Educa- 
tion Department, Friday afternoon. 

EVA G. PINKSTON, B.S., M.A.; Elementary School 
Principal, Dallas, Texas, until 1931; editor of The 
National Elementary Principal; member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and Altrusa Club International; ex- 
cutive secretary, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Washington; will address Elementary 
Principals Department, Friday. 
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PRESSLEY SCHNITZEN 


DR. WILLIAM L. PRESSLEY, A.B., Princeton; 
Litt.D., Washington and Lee; Associate Headmaster, 
The McCallie School, Chattanooga; will address Bi- 
ble Department, Friday afternoon. 

JOSEPH SCHNITZEN, Ph.G., B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D.; 
Clinical Psychologist; Director, Chattanooga-Hamil- 
ton County Guidance Clinic, Chattanooga; will lead 
Art Education Department Panel Discussion, Friday 
morning. 











MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


oy NcW', 
CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 























or the smmauleal 


COATS 
SUITS 
DRESSES 
MILLINERY 
ACCESSORIES 


Visit 
ait} 


318 S. Gay St. 
KNOXVILLE 




















LLOYD CRAIG 


ALAN C. LLOYD, A.B., Ed.M.; author of a typing 
textbook for personal use; author of over forty pro- 
fessional magazine contributions; originator of the 
“Q-SAGO Pattern” (a _ pupil-activity teaching 
method) for teaching elementary training; now 
editor of The Business Education World and the 
Gregg News Letter; will address the Business Educa- 
tion Department, Friday afternoon. 


GERALD S. CRAIG, A.B., M.A., Ph.D.; member of 
committee, National Society for Study of Education. 
31st and 46th yearbook; Director of Natural Science 
Field Centers, Alabama, Puerto Rica and New Eng- 
land. Author of children’s and teacher’s books in 
science. Research in child growth in scientific ob- 
jectives; will address the Science Department, Fri- 
day morning. 


FLEECE 


SCHULT 


VERYL SCHULT, B.A., M.A.; Phi Beta Kappa, Pi 
Lambda Theta; Teacher of mathematics since 1927; 
supervisor of mathematics for white high schools of 
Washington, D. C., since 1938; Board of Directors, 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1943- 
49; co-author of Mathematics in Daily Use; articles 
in The Mathematics Teacher and School Science and 
Mathematics; will address Mathematics Department, 
Friday afternoon. 


G. ALLEN FLEECE, A.B., B.D., D.D., Pastor, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga; past 
faculty member at Columbia Bible College, Columbia, 
South Carolina, and at Moody Bible Institute, Chi- 
cago; will address Bible Department, Friday after- 
noon. 











Compliments of 


WEAVER’S 
RESTAURANT 


619 SOUTH GAY 











THE ATHLETIC HOUSE 
Your Sporting Goods Headquarters 


Write for our Catalog or Quotations on 
Team Equipment 


522 Gay St., Knoxville, Tennessee 


| 

ELLIS & ERNEST | 
DRUG STORES | 
1500 West Cumberland 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Delicious Sandwiches and 
Drinks at the Corner 
of the Campus 


WYNN'S CLOTHING CO. 


Men's and Boys Clothing 
At Factory Prices 
40! Wall Avenue 











WOODRUFF'S 


Furniture—Hardware 
Appliances—Housewares 
Toys 
KNOXVILLE 























Brockway Crouch 


Flower Craft 
2233 West Cumberland Avenue 
Phone 3-3236 


Compliments of the 


HUB DEPARTMENT STORE 


29 West Market Square 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





CLARK AND JONES, INC. 
Everything Musical 


510 S. Gay St. Knoxville, Tenn. 

















In Knoxville It's 


Tiller’'s 


POTATO CHIPS—PEANUTS 
SANDWICHES 
1706 North Broadway 














EAT LAY'S 
POTATO CHIPS 


Gardner Products Co. | 
621 N. Gay Street 


SPENCE SHOE CO. 


430 South Gay Street 


We Shoe the Whole Family 
2-2816 
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Compliments of 


Cal, 


ICE CREAM CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


BEELERS BOOTERY WHITE PALACE RESTAURANT 


312 W. Clinch Ave. 517 Market Street Knoxville, Tennessee 


fer Good Food—For Good Health 


Shoes of Beauty 
FIT and COMFORT AN UP-TO-DATE PLACE 





























TEACHERS 


ARE ELGIBLE FOR 


SPECIAL LOANS 


It's a fact . . . teachers 
are eligible for special loan 
services at The Tennessee 
Valley Bank! While you are 
in Knoxville attending the 
E. T. E. A. meeting, why not 
drop by the bank and let 
any loan officer explain this 
special loan service to you. 
You need not be a resident 
of Knox County to qualify 
.. . all details can be handled 
by mail. 


The 
‘Tennessee 
Valley 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORP. 








While in Knoxville Visit Knoxville's 


Most Complete Shopping Center 


TEACHERS 


Welcome to Our Store 
ALL-WOOL SUITS 
274% and 32.50 
GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SEAR’ 


ROEBUCK AND CO 





FREE PARKING SPACE FOR 400 
CARS 


1000 N. Central Ave. Phone 2-961 1 


























Shop and Save on Every Purchase at 


"YOUR STORE"@ 


IT’S SMART TO BE THRIFTY: 4 
ae 





Wall Ave. “Market Sq. 
MEN'S AND BOYS' CLOTHING—SPORTING GOODS 
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USED BY THOUSANDS... 
Needed by Millions! 





A skillful biend of scientific teaching techniques in the 
first modern speller for advanced students . . . leads to 
mastery of basic vocabulary, of methods for word study, 
and of key words in 37 special fields of study. 


Gateways to Correct Spelling 
by Dr. Fred C. Ayer is the only speller that: 


Uses new psychological methods of teaching 

Uses the whole-word, hard-spot method 

Contains a basic dictionary 

Presents spelling demons with remedial exercises, memory 
aids, and visual drills 


Price: $1.32 (Less Usual Discount) 


Write today for 
your FREE copy 
of the 96-page 
Steck catalog. 


ae Le 
“re STECK COMPANY jasint tins Soe 














MRS. IROL WHITMORE BAILEY, M.X.; con- 
tributor to NBTA-EBTA yearbooks; co-author with 
S. J. Wanous of Shorthand Transcription Studies; 
former head of Office Training Section of TVA; will 
address Business Education Department, Friday 
afternoon. 


H. M. HAMLIN, B.S., M.S., Ph.D.; first editor, Agri- 
cultural Education Magazine; author, The Commun- 
ity Program of Argicultural Education, Using Ad- 
visory Councils in Agricultural Education; president, 
Illinois Adult Education Association, 1948-49; will 


address Agricultural Department, Friday afternoon. 











BAILEY HAMLIN 
CONVENTION DATES 
. Convention, Western Section, T.E.A., Memphis Oct. 14-15 
Convention, Middle Section, T.E.A., Nashville Oct. 22 
Convention, Eastern Section T.E.A., Knoxville Oct. 28-29 
. Convention, Tennessee Public School Officers 
BREAD CAKE Association, Nashville Jan. 6-7 
Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly, T.E.A., Nashville Jan. 7-8 
American Bakeries Regional Convention, American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis . Feb. 27-Mar. 2 
Cc Convention, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville . April 7-8 
ompany Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Representative Assembly, Boston 
Date to be announced 
1212 North Central Avenue ei a 
Dial 4-363] 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














AT 10-2-4 O'clock 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


GIVE FREELY 
TO YOUR 
COMMUNITY CHEST 























TODD & ARMISTEAD 
COMPANY 
Knoxville's Leading Prescription 
Store—Market and Clinch 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
Dial 2-2131 


W. C. SHARP 
DRUG STORES NOS. | & 3 
The Prescription Stores 


HAL DICK'S STORE 
2067 N. Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phones: Dial 3-5139, 3-5130, 2-9368 


Cowan and Louise Bishop 
Bishop’s Sandwich Grill 
Plate Lunches 


Phone 2-9935 Broadway and Kenyon | 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














| % Sheet Music 








TENNESSEE CAFE 


411 West Clinch, Knoxville, Tennessee 


SIZZLING STEAKS—CHOPS 
DINNERS 


Our Motto: "Quality Food Well Prepared" 











Compliments of 


Rogers Dry Cleaning 


6 Emory Park Phone 4-273? 

















Your Complete Music Store 
* Records 
| & Band and Orchestra Instruments * Radio and Phonographs 
_%& Organs * Instrument Repairs 
%& New and Used Pianos 
Special Service to Teachers and School 
We Invite Your Patronage 





215 S. Gay St. Phone 3-815] 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


| 
| 
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look, Hear, Now 


DoROTHEA PELLETT, Director of Visual 
Education, Public Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm __ black-and-white, 
sound unless stated otherwise; are 
identified by producers’ names; 
may be rented from local 
producers. 


IRISH CHILDREN: 10 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Film 
FRENCH CHILDREN: 10 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film 
Two more delightful films of foreign 
families are added to the series of 
E.B. films which for years have given 
elementary school children their first 
introduction to international friendship. 
’Tis the O’Reilleys who show us rocky 
rural Western Ireland. Shawn, Mary, 
and the whole family show us the 
countryside, their home, and the neigh- 
bors at the bog gathering peat. The 
charm of the picture is enhanced by 
the narrator’s authentic Irish brogue 
and background music of the harp. 
The French film, similarly, shows 
simple rural customs in the province 
of Brittany, both at home and in the 
nearby walled city. The story is, of 
course, told in English but a lively 
French folk tune at the conclusion com- 
pletes a captivating atmosphere. 
Soon to be released are similar films 
taken in Spain and in the British Isles. 


How To JUDGE AUTHORITIES: 10 min. 
Coronet 


How To JuDGE FActTs: 10 min. Coronet 


These two valuable films help em- 
phasize the often elusive objective re- 
ferred to by educators as “critical 
thinking.” The ideas are presented un- 
derstandably for the junior high ages 
and up, developed through the medium 
of experiences of teen-agers. They 
could be used in practically any class- 
room where the experience includes any 
degree of thought about evaluative 
techniques or logical thinking at all— 
which should include most! 


SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN DANCES: 10 
min. color, Santa Fe 


The annual festival at Gallup, New 
Mexico, in the heart of the, Indian 
country, is colorfully filmed. Although 
not especially made for school use the 
film has value for classes in social 
studies, music, and art. Beginning with 
the parade and rodeo events, the film 
goes on to show the true Indian cere- 
monial dances in original settings, in- 
cluding the Eagle Dance, Hoop Dance, 
Harvest Dance, and the impressive 
rituals of the War Dance. They are 
performed by such noted dancers as 
Tony White Cloud and his Brothers. 


ABOUT 


eee ee 7 


T. T. McLean, formerly with 
the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, has recently 
accepted the position of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Tennessee 
State Dental Association. Mr. 
McLean is well known over the 
state, having spent several years 
with West Tennessee schools as 
teacher and coach. The Dental 
Association has named as one of 
its goals cooperation with schools 
of the state in a program of edu- 
cation for dental health. 


A partial list of new principals 
in Middle Tennessee includes the 
following : Cleaborn Bean at Rick- 
man High School, Overton Coun- 
ty; H. F. Shrygley at Hermitage 
Springs High School, Clay Coun- 
ty; Ben Adamson at Gassoway 
Junior High, Cannon County; 
Foster Pinkston at McEwen High, 
Humphreys County; W. W. Wal- 
lace at Cedar Hill High, Ray Phil- 
lips at Coopertown High, and J. 
Nelson Roach at Orlinda High, 


Robertson County; H. M. Harris 
at Liberty High, DeKalb County; 
Vester Pistol at Alexandria Jun- 
ior High, DeKalb County; T. C. 
Simmons at Lafayette High, Ma- 
con County; Roy Dowdy at Smith 
County High, Carthage; Floyd 
M. Horner at Lobelville High, 
Perry County; E. C. Handenson 
at Central High, Montgomery 
County; R. E. Womack, Jr., at 
York Agricultural Institute, 
Jamestown; Floyd Smith at 
Campbellsville High, Giles Coun- 
ty; David Jacobs at Bell Buckle 
High, Bedford County; Carroll 
Avery at Dover High, Stewart 
County; Bert Murphy at Prospect 
High, and J. F. Redding at Elkton 
High, Giles County; Fred Long at 
Trousdale County High, Harts- 
ville; Oakley Massey at Cheatham 
County High, Ashland City; Tom 
Garrison at Waynesboro High, 
Wayne County. 

Howard Kirksey, Regional Su- 
pervisor of Public Schools for 
Middle Tennessee, has been grant- 
ed a General Education Board 
fellowship for one year of grad- 
uate study at Peabody College 
beginning October 1, 1948. 








YOURS for the asking 


TENNESSEE TEACHER advertisers offer 
materials to add color and interest to 
your classes. Write directly to the ad- 
vertisers or use the coupon below. 


12c. “Complete 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health Unit in grades 1-6.” Teach- 
er’s manual outlines program and 
provides helpful diagram showing 
proper technique for toothbrush- 
ing; Cardboard Model of a Set of 
Teeth for demonstration; Daily 
Care Score Sheets; and Giant 
Class Certificate in addition to a 
basic wall chart, “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” 

13c. “Questionario Game” is not an in- 
telligence test, but a game with an 
educational motive. It is divided 
into nine groups, according to 
ages, with 50 questions for each 
age group. Correct answers are 
given on the reverse side of each 
question page. (F. E. Compton) 

14c. “Four DeVry Education Bulle- 
tins.” No. 1, “The Use of Motion 


Pictures During the Past Twenty 
Years.” No. 2, “Suggestions for 
Organizing Student Operator’s 
Club for Projected Teaching Aids 
Department.” No. 3, “Suggestions 
for Organizing a Functioning 
Audio Visual Teaching Aids De- 
partment.” No. 4, “Suggestions 
for Effective Techniques of Utiliz- 
ing Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room.” 

15¢e. “Quick Reference Folder” of class- 
room films, classified according to 
subject matter for a single teach- 
ing problem or for a school-wide 
teaching program. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) 

16c. “Named Passenger Trains” is a 
list of trains in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico which are 
identified by names. Gives points 
of origin and destination of each 
train, railroads over which it runs, 
and other information. Grade 5 
and up. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

17c Food Habits of Children. A report 
on how children eat and what 
schools can do to correct faulty 
eating habits. (General Mills) 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


8c is enclosed for each item checked. 


12c. 13c. ldc. 15c. 16e. 17c. 


_* hbsccdadadisetedsainlatesldtasscbtianchestdiiucbuiccel Mirena 
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Rural schools and rural communities 

will be equally interested in SAFETY 
EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS.. A 
cooperative effort of the Department 
of Rural Education and the National 
Commission on Safety Education of the 
N. E. A., the booklet runs the gamut 
from a listing of problems through 
planning instruction to measuring re- 
sults of safety education. 
SAFETY EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington. $0.35, single copy; reduction 
on larger orders. 

The newest Walt Disney story book 
is DUMBO OF THE CIRCUS, in which a 
little elephant with a heart as big as 
his ears gets into trouble and out again. 
Teachers will welcome DUMBO as a 
source of delight to children and a 
stimulation to reading. As are others 
in the series, DumMBo is illustrated by 
the Walt Disney Studio. 

DUMBO OF THE Circus, retold by Doro- 
thy Walter Baruch. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York. $1.12. 





Another well-illustrated series is 

ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS, arithmetic 
texts for grades 1 through 8. In ad- 
dition to pictures, which are attractive- 
ly colored, reading experts have classi- 
fied the series as the most readable on 
the market. Since no grade marking is 
visible the books are adaptable for both 
slow and bright pupils. 
ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS, Osborn 
and Riefling, Grades 1-8. Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis. $1.64 
each. 

Two Texans have prepared a book to 
provide a working physical education 
program for each of the four years 
of high school. They have aimed 
toward a completely rounded course, 
emphasizing the individual student, 
particularly in his group relationships. 





Included in the book are. original tap, 
Spanish and Mexican dances, which 
the authors say have been successful 
in their own schools. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
James S. Nicoll and May Belle Long. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


The newest fourth reader we have 
seen takes (to borrow the title) Roaps 
TO EVERYWHERE, for its characters are 
as varied as the countries of the world. 
Some stories might have been written 
yesterday, but there are Greek myths, 
fables, and fairy stories, too. It 
shouldn’t be hard to hold a fourth- 
grader’s interest with this one. 


ROADS TO EVERYWHERE, Basic Readers 
Book 4, Russell, Gates, and McCullough. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. $1.52. 

A new textbook in American history 

speaks from a Southern viewpoint. In 
THE SOUTH AND THE NATION three At- 
lanta authors take as their thesis the 
South’s peculiar contribution to Amer- 
ican history. The down-to-earth lan- 
guage and inclusion of minute details 
will appeal to the teen-ager, for whom 
the book was written. 
THE SOUTH AND THE NATION, A His- 
TORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Slap- 
pey, Pearce and Slappey. Hobson 
Book Press, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 
School edition $1.98. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Greyhound Lines i : 25 
Hall's Woman’s Shop anes 43 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 17 
Heath, D. C., and Company se 20 


Heffernan, George W. ................. 33 
Highland Products Company....Inside Front Cover 


Hotel Claridge es ES Oe 26 
Hub Department Store .................. 44 
Irby-Harris Florists ................0....:.sc0000.-0- 33 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 15 
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Knoxville and Knoxville Merchants — 
Extend a 
Cordial Welcome to 


Members “ “ East Tennessee 
Education Association 


Just like old times . . . this year, your visit to Knoxville promises a 
pleasurable and profitable occasion. Wartime shortages have eased 
considerably . . . and Knoxville shopping centers are exhibiting a brilli- 
ant array of Fall and Winter merchandise . . . fresh from the style cen- 
ters of the nation. 

Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to read The News- 
Sentinel. You will find a diversified display of fashion and news of 
what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 





The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 














WORKBOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


Modern teaching emphasizes directed study with maximum achievement for the individual 
pupil. To accomplish this objective best some kind of daily lesson plan with individual as- 
signments, pas planned tests, frequent topical and cumulative reviews to maintain skills 
—all necessitating the keeping of an orderly notebook—are some of the essentials. The phys- 
ical task alone in providing such material, places on the teacher a heavy burden, and one 
readily spared by the best workbooks. 

Workbooks differ as widely in quality as do textbooks. The following are typical ALLYN and 
BACON workbooks. Each represents the work of teaching and editorial specialists in its 
field and is prepared with the same care as is employed in the preparation of a textbook. 
GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS to ac- 

company the Stull and Hatch: 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Each provides the pupil with an indi- 
vidual program of guidance and with 
a plan to measure his understanding 
and to develop original thinking, ac- 
curacy, and skill. Measuring My 
Work, Excursions of Discovery, Map 
Exercises, Picture Study, and Survey 
of Facts are some of the divisions. 
Attractive illustrations, outline maps, 
and a complete testing program. 
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Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle: ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
— ADVENTURES 
A Workbook for Each Grade, Grades 3 through 8 IN LANGUAGE 


The nation-wide popularity of this series of workbooks is due to 
the splendid exercises providing drill on those essentials in which 
the pupils are weakest. Sentence structure, punctuation and capi- 
talization, trouble-making words, and letter writing are good ex- 
amples. While they follow the organization of the companion se- 
ries of textbooks, they are widely adopted for independent use. 


Meade: BETTER ENGLISH (High School Workbooks) 


A popular new series of four workbooks, one for each year 
of high school. Mastery of grammar and the use of clear, 
correct English are a major objective of each book. The = 
workbooks reflect the practical and seasoned experience of oe 
an author who knows at first hand the problems of the pupil BETTER 
and the teacher. The author, Dr. Richard A. Meade, Pro- FNGLISH 
fessor of the Teaching of English at the University of Virginia, FB0OK ONE) 
also teaches classes daily at Lane High School, Charlottes- ee 
ville, Virginia. 
aad 
Each ALLYN and BACON workbook is equipped with a complete Teacher's Manual. You 
are invited to write for a printed list showing the workbooks in all subjects. Sample copies 
of workbooks are available to prospective users. 


ALLYN and BACON 


181 Peachtree Street Atlanta 














